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Exhibitions. 


Gr & CO., 25, Bedford Street, Strand.— 
RE BTeSEOn of ORIGINAL ETCHINGS by ‘sir CHARLES 

D, R.E. Gesoh a unique | Collection of Japanese ¢ Colour Prints 
By a Ciehteenth Cen ~ ” One 
Shilling. Hours 10 to 5. turdays 10 to 1. 











Probident Institutions. 


PuE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assist 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent b; instalments), and obtain the right to 
"Enst. in the following advantages 
Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 





OABCOND. Permanent Relief in Uld A 

THIRD. wt pone eminent Physicians 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country aiSet sey Hertford. 
shire’ for a A Members, with garden prod i Lang and medical 


attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same y Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for poe use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
convalescence, 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it _ pee, 

Sy ENTH. All these are available not lend Members only, but also 
for their ives. = widows and young childre 

EIGHTH. sree of the sabeeriptions confers an absolute 
rizht to these = ts in all cases of n 

For further information apply & to the Secretary Mr. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28, Paternoster Row 








Gdurational. 
RoxAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 


mage (Founded 1845. pocreened 1908.) 
Patron—H.M. sre RPWARD Vit. 
irman—LORD MORET 
For Landowners, Land Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, 
Intendin; F Coloniste, &e. 
FARMING AND COL LONTAL BRANCH. 
ESTATE MA 


RA 
m, Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholar- 
ships, Dies = way to THE PRINCIPAL. 
TE BEGINS TUESDAY, May 18. 





BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

The EASTER TERM BEGINS on Lig ty yo April 22, 1909, 

Lectures are given in of 
Galewely of Lerten in Arts, Science, 4 Freeheary Medicine tor 
the Teachers’ aa joma, London, the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge, 
and for the = ridge Higher Exami: ee 

Six Laboratories =< “}¥ = to Students for 

There is a Spec’ urse of SCIENTIFIC Ti INSTRUCTION in 
AYGIENE, testened. to furnish Trainin: oe Women, Factory and 
Sanitary Ins and Teachers of Hy; 

The ART ROHOOL (which is conducted 1 at South Villa, Regent's 
tag by Students who are not taking other 





A Single C cures | i. any Subject may be attended. 
Regular Physical In’ oes oy is given free of cost to Stndents who 
desire it, bya fully qualified Woman Teacher. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
ONE REID SCHOLL ARemIP in Arts, value 3il. 10s. First Year> 
281. 78. Second and Third Years. 
yont OLD PUPIL SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, value 207. for Two 


ONE PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 
48l., tenable for Three Years: will be awarded on the results of the 
Examination to be held in J une, 


RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for about 40 resident Students is provided in the 
Gollege. At Easter the College will open as an additional Residence. 
Bo! Villa, Regent’s Park, where further accommodation for 15 
Students will he provided. ‘The New House is about five minutes’ 
wth tenes York Place, and has large Gardens available for Students 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
TEACHING. 
Head of the Department—Miss roy MORTON, M. A. 


The Course includes full pr fi for the 
bem Diplomas granted by nn Omineithes of pon “cna 


Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in 


‘One Bree Place (value 261. 58.), one Scholarship of th lue of 201., 
and a limited Ce nag of Grants of 102. are offered for the Course 
begianin ae 
awarded to - 
one hag eva Oo e best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
Applications should be sent to the Head of the Department. 








{[BRARY Sail ASSOCIATION. — SUMMER 
MER SCHOOL for PROVINCIAL and oth 
STUDENTS wil will be held at the LONDON ‘SCHOOL of ECONOMICS, 
th 9-24, 1909. Courses of Lectures will be given in all Sections of 
. Syllabus, and vistts $0 to Librari es and Printing and Binding Works 
inter: then aay ae nplications for a DAKER, MA DLite, Hox 
Sec. Education Committee, 24, Whiteom Street, wa 














DFRAPERS’ COMPAR Y. 


SOLEY SCHOLARSHIP AND EXHIBITION FUND. 

The yao ——_ are about to award TWO SCHOLAR- 
8 of 601. per annum, tenable for Two or Three Years at some 
lace of Adveneed Education, for Le Study of Theoretical or Applied 
ience, Art, Medicine, or Law, or the ee Examination of some 
University a the United K: iktngdens: The Scholarships will be awarded 
to (a) Sons or Grandsons, between 16 and 18 years of age, of Freemen of 
the ardian Company; @ a] oer Boys of the same age. The Parent 
or Guardian of every Cani te must satisfy the Company that he 

ames of t the to ian his education. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, [niand, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZEUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. © 





saiey 2 will aca 4 the right for an 
ExHBITIO 0 rs ‘701. per annum, tenable for Three Years at King’s 

dge, a Son or Grandson of a Freeman of the Company 
bs aaa more es 20 years of age. 


Further particulars may be e obtained on application to the CLERK 
TO THE COMPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, E.C. 





[DB4PERS’ COMPANY'S GIRLS’ SCHOLAR- 


The DRAPERS' COMPANY are about toaward THREE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS to enable specially promising Girls to study at some place of 
advanced education, ae in —_— Subjects to be approved by the 
fom oes ary ae ih aor the Degree amination of a University in the 

n 

The Ke will be of the value of 601. per annum each, and 
will be tenable for Two or auras Years. To be eligible for them, Girls 
must be between 17 and 19 years of age and must have passed —_ 

gy then — bsesasimantes ona give other evidence satisfactory to 

Company of successful study. The Parent or Guardian of every 
Gandidate must satisfy the Company — she needs the assistance of 
the wo ya to carry on her educatio 

Furt rticulars may be obtained on application to the canes 
TO THE. Oo MPANY, Drapers’ Hall, Throgmorton Street, London, E.C 





HE I DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M. A. 

Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). References : The ye 

of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 





Cussr 8 COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, S.E. 
Sematin , 3 AVELING. M.A and , — a 
Stress on Modern Languages and Science. 





DUCATION. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information aaniee to 

the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o 
bend RS in England or Abri cad 

are —_ oom il upen of 8 or a ao toy fered pectonlars to 
who for ae. . yes — tame been closely in touch with the 
— Educational Establishments. 

Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, pon a - the 

late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 





EATHERHEAD COURT, SURREY. 
A London School in the Country for 45 Girls (Residents). 
Principal—Miss TULLIS. 
The School aims at an intellectual training suited to the individual 
physical a on safe lines, and the cultivation of generous 
thenahteand wi rs 











Situations Wacant. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 
The COUNCIL invites applications for the CHAIR OF FRENCH 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Stipend 500/. per annum. The 
Candidate will be required to enter on his duties on 


ua 
OCTOBER 1, 1909. 
Applicati d by not less than three ould 








UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH. 
The COUNCIL is about to appoint a PROFESSOR of FRENCH. 
prlieasions shouldbe 
ications shou sent not later than MAY 22 to 
REGISTRAR: from whom further particulars may be obtained. ~ 





UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


™The COUNCIL is about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER in 
BOTANY. A knowledge of Vegetable Fareiolo ry + Sas be required.— 
For further particulars apply to THE RE RAR. 





P.HE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL. 


CHAIR OF LATIN. 


The COUNCIL invite > aepllesiions for the CHAIR OF LATIN. 
The Salary is fixed at n an 600l. perannum. The successfu! 
ce will be required to enter upon his duties on OCTOBER 5, 


ih 
to Thom reference may 
twelve copies of Testimonials should be in 
signed on or before MAY 1 
urther particulars may he obtained fr 
P. HEBBLETHWAITE, Registrar. 





and (if e Candidate so 


lications, together with the heed of not less than three neo eeenene 
esires) 
he hands of the under- 





OUNTY OF LOB? S BF. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL invites applications for the 


The aaa "Secondary School, Holloway. — TWO ASSISTANT 
MASTERS, One specially qualified in German and One in English 
(Literature and History). 

The County Gacouary School, Chelsea. — THREE ASSISTANT 
MISTRESSES—One specially Ky mg Hy in English and Latin = in 
Science and Mathematics, and One in Latin and General Subj 
with experience in ip younger children. 

A full-time MISTRESS of DRAWING. 

The County Secondary School, Fulham.— An ASSISTANT MIS- 
—— to take charge of a Form and to teach French in the direct 

ethod. Games desirable. 

The County Secondary School, Bermondsey.—A JUNIOR pcranos 
MISTRESS specially qualified in Botany and Nature 4 
knowledge of Geograp! Me and Mathematics will be an additional 
qualification. 

he County Secondary School, Putney —An ASSISTANT MISTRESS 
ume qualified in Yoglish. A knowledge of French will be an 
adi ional qualification. 

Y uealy Secondary School, Eltham.— Av ASSISTANT MIB8- 
TRESS for a Junior Form to teach g eneral English subjects, Arith- 
metic, Nature works, and Gardening. Ability and willingness to 

Ata School Games essential. 

.C. ‘oor fields Training Colle ge for Elementary 
TWO Aagier ANT LECTUR RERS | (Women. he ie peciny lied in ‘in 
Geography and One in Mathematics. ON 
OF M nD OD with special Cragg fo of foam School Work. 





L.C.C. Fulham Training College for Elementary T 

ONE LECTURER (¥ (Wouan) in SCLENCE specially qualified to teach 
hi sics. 

ys TWO. OSSISTANT LECTURERS specially qualified in English and 


Hist 
TWO @ ASSISTANT MISTRESSES OF METHOD (a tpatennte should 
specify in what other Po ae of the College curriculum they are 

epared to give instruction). 
sz os) Lp s Hill Ha College for Elementary School Teachers 
ASSISTANT LE LECTURER (Woman) to take some History and to 
help in the Supervision ane \ a of Lessons given by the 
tsin Mlementacy Schoo! 








be sent to ee ee on or before MAY 8 8. i. five = 
should be sen 
estimonints are not required. 
Further particulars may be ee prone 
. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


Unattached..—THR 1 ASSISTANT MASTERS or ASSISTANT 
MISTRESSES OF M ETHOD for work in connexion with the super- 
vision of the School Practice of the Students of the Council's 
Colleges. 

ted will be required to commence work the 
be Be ott he pooy Term, 1909. The Salaries attached to the 





NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF SCIENCE.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY AND VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


The COUNCIL invites a piigitions for the CHAIR OF BOTANY 
AND VEGETABLE 8 Stipend 5002. perannum. The 
cacoenetel Candida: te will be required to 


Applications, ony mn by not less than three References, should 
be sent to a undersigned on or before MAY 1. Sixty-five copies 
should be sent. 

ra hs Lgl my 

‘urther cul obtained from 
— GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 


enter on his duties on 





NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF SCIENCE.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF BOTANY AND VEGETABLE 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


COUNCIL invites 48 aleations for ‘the CHAIR OF BOTANY 
AND. oe PHY! fotoa Sti 5001. perannum. The 
successful Candidate will be ~~ * to enter on his duties on 
OcTO BERS 1 


Applications, accompanied by not less than three References, should 
be sent to the undersi on or before MAY 1. 
Farther particulars may be obtained f 
rs rom 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 











= are as follows :—Assistant Masters—Commencing 1501. a 
year, rising by annual increments of 10. . & year; 
‘Mistresses—Commencing Salary 1201. a year, rising b annual incre- 
ments of 101. to 2201. a year ; Lecturer— Commencing 
rising by annual increments of 102. to 2501. a y 


o 
and jactarere on and ve —_ yy ae 
higher than the mi 
aS Can ndidates entering the service with ee ex- 
perience in work of a similar nature; in this connexion years’ 
experience in a School or College approved by the Council” tor the 
purpose will be counted as equivalent to one year spent - one of 
the Council’s Schools or Colleges, provided that fy C+ ence of 
less than two years in any one School or Col rp ey be reckoned ; 
and that (2) not more than ten years’ outside service in all shall be 
e nt. Te Tals does not apply to to Teachers of Drawing. 
and Assistant Lecturers in the pene Trai 

Colleges should - * to help in the supervision 0: of penctienl 

of fe he Students n 

Id be made on Form H 40, to be obtai: ed. together 
wit th” yartioua Ly, the appointments, from the, EDUCATION ION 
t unc! uw 
eR ewe. Hy they must be returned not. Bu than 








WC., to 
fea oy APR oh Oh pears tee a 
commun 
——— of recent S XT... = 
be en 


cee either directly, or indirectly, will be held to be a dis- 


loyment. 
qualification for eer OM} DML. Clerk of the Landon County Council 


i Office, | Victoria Embankment, 
Education Sich a5, 1900. 


~ 
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Victoria UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY. 
oe OF PURE AND APPLIED gpm 
1HESTER EDUCATION COMMITTE 
invite a ions for the ition of PROFESSUR 
UNIVERSITY in APPLIED CHEMISTR 8CH 


OOL OF 
addressed to the Dean of the Faculty 
an ae yA a ee eS CA, & s gent = on or 


before war. ~—. ae ee 1 
Candidate uired to up his vation ab ‘about the MIDDLE 
OF SEPTEMBER EXT —Purther be had on 


—~ lg the Municipal School of Free 4 Sackville Street, 





WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1899. 
QENTRAL WELSH BOARD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT BaAMinES IN ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATUR 


The EXECUTIVE Socemeneras of the noane will short! 
an ASSISTANT EX +4 


to CTY AMINER in 
GLISH LANGUAGE | LITERATUR E. 
Particulars relating to the eppoin intment my be obtained from the 
undersigned not not later than MONDAY, March 29. 
OWEN OWEN, Chief Inspector. 
_Central Welsh Board, Cardiff, March 16, 1909. 


County BOROUGH OF SUNDERLAND. 
BEDE COLLEGIATE SCHOO 


to ork on APRIL 27 if poate, FORM MASTER 
Sze ECHION OF SCHOOL. Disciplinarian, able to teach 








WANTED. 
for Lat 


Cingsion, and willing to take an active ae. =e 
pn FO ‘the Boys’ Debating Society. Must be Oxfo: 
Cambridge ty with Honours and some Teach AY 

to Scale, but not fess than 1501. to in with. 
are ‘orm and Scale of Salaries obtaina' = on ‘sending 
will receive 


dressed ay to the undersigned, who 


ad 
Soltetions up to APRIL 
T. W. BRYERS, Education Secretary. 
15, John Street, Sunderland. 


(KouNTY BOROUGH OF SONDERLAND. 
BEDE OOLLEGIATE SCHOOL. 





WANTED Sa ' soHOoL. 1 14, CR ASERCAL, MISTRESS for omnis 
SECTION Disciplinarian. Honours in Classics at 
Oxford 7 and come teaching expeniones in a good 

dary okt ispensable. Salary according to Scale, but not 
less than 1301. to with, 

Appli Form and Scale of Salaries obtainable on sending 
stamped 


enelope to the undersigned, who will receive 


addressed 
applications up to M 4 
T. W. BRYERS, E:ducation Secretary, 
15, John Street, Sunderland. 


BATLEY (BOYS) GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Head Master—N. L. FRAZER, M.A. 
ASSISTANT MASTER REQUIRED for SEPTEMBER, Graduate 
preferably, with experience in teaching Young Boys. Strong = 
English ; Class Singing and Nature Study recommen: 
lems. Games. 1401. per annum.— Application fom, which 
= uust be returned to me not ister than MAY 1, », 1909, may be obtained 
con 


DAN EE. M.A.Oxon., Secretary to the Governors. 
_ Faveation 0 Omices, Batle: 


ASS ate pst SECRETARY.—Applications to 
Loft ee > peti at the CHAMBER OF MERCE, MAN- 

ted. Candi must state age (not to exc 
expected. Literary ability, and a 
ign Languages important. —Address THE 
° Tl eee envelopes ‘ Application.” 








sie 
vassing de 


D&®siGn ER and ILLUSTRATOR WANTED 
LONDON EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTION to agaist with 


Derrick, 34 Nor 





ly, stating qualifications, to Box A, care of Paul E. 
olk Street, St: 


Situations Wanted. 


UTHOR and CONTRIBUTOR to _leadin 

eviews and M i desi ENGAGEMENT. Ww - 

Collaborate with Novelist or Dramatist, or und Secreta aria 

Duties. Research in British Museum if desired. — ic81, ian 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


NIONIST M.P.s, JOURNALISTS, 
Competent’ STENOGRAPHER, wit 

ability, SERKS B WORK. Woetal knowledge matters ith literars 
rn: iC! nm, — 

Sfoner. ws. # guages wo mington. — Letters to 

















Miscellaneous. 


[TRANSLATIONS INTO ENGLISH 
Rorwegian, and Sw Swedish Wee. cunTis’s 10, Haringey Ps Pa 


from 
Dano- 
Crouch 





ERMAN and FRENCH TRANSLATIONS— 


from or into these Lan s—undertaken b; 
corey. ae correctness guaranteed. bw 
en: Germany as Unive: Lectu ears i 
Write to Box 1574, Atheneum Press, 13, Bream’ 1 Buildings. no 


poctesss RESEARCH and GENEA- 
testo AL wees, undertaken by R. M. GLENCROSS, M.A 

vice also su gree. 
est Kensington. 


Eevlient Testimonia 
RESEARCH WORK in the British 1 _Muscum 
elsewhere UNDERTAKEN. Rapertenced, 5 
neery nen Ee 


Box 1580, Ss Press, 1 

LITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
useum and e! 

Fettneniehe. -—A. E, at, og: by Te » 


Pereshmeat i HOUSE REFORM. 
ay oy “Ask 


APPLY FOR Fre oe Sper cont pat chess ane 
H.A., Broadway Chambers, Weetminster. 





to Persons drawin 
= Challoner Street, 





3, Bream's Buildings, 








—The People’s Re- 











Lice 
| Printing, and Stationery Trad 
founded by the Bishop of | ‘ecounte ‘Py 
and Report. 





| pRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLE- 
WOMEN.—Miss BISHOP leaves on APRIL 16 for the Historic 
ediwval Castles of the Loire V: 


pe = o"Details of this and later 


Tours, 27, St. George's Road, Kilburn, 
Pray Gente ACCOUNT BOOK. —For si atta 





py Particulars free.—McQUEEN &CO., Moat at Road E., Leicester. 








Type-Wiriters, Kr. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE-WRITTEN =. C.... ete accuracy, 

,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies References’ to well: 

known Writers.—M. STUART, Allendale, Kymberley Koad, Harrow. 


No. 4248, Marcu 27, 1909 








Sales by Auction. 
Engravings and Etchings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 


. w.c. , March 29, and i at 
1 o'clock +! @8, ETCHINGS, and DRAWING: 
(Framed and in the Portfolio), including Arundel Society Publica 
ti the perty of a MAN ; PORTRAITS and FANCY 
SUBJECTS by different perverse many Colours — ints 
published b: gton R. Sayer, and others ; Views, Por. 
traits, &c., the Property of 3. iv HINS, of Newport, Mon 
30th ies, } Mezzotint and other Portraits 
by W. Whiston ey, J. Smith, W. m, Watson, 
J. McArdell, F. ozzi, J. Smith, and others—Engravings after 
. W. Turner—Fore’ orcign tes, lours—Etchi by 
Rembrandt, J. M. Nee ~ Seymour Haden, and others—Drawings 
of the N. gg F. Hayman, T. Rowlandson, 
W. Havell, David Cox, me, Birkot F r, T. 8. Cooper, &c.—Drawings by 
d Old Masters and aio 





YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 
fy he Fn tely typed. Cl Oxford Carton Copies, sd Ret 27, 
Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 2%, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8.W 





Arse, sa MSS., 9d. per 1, 1,000 words. Sermons, 
f tpa and of ity kinds of PE- a ee as at 
a ee eh ne LL ne Jey Road, Clapham, SW. 


YPE-W. WRITING 9d. per 1,000 words ; Carbons 

sd. French and German ‘Type-writ ing 1s. per 1,000. Transla- 

tions. Le ~ tee Covase (qexte) arte) 158. <% Boe. Best . 
Cross, rs was 


YPE-WRITING undertaken ge highly educated 

Women \ Seats Pe 5 me Be — 5 keoeal BR a 

Koon THE CAMB CAMBRIDGE TYPE WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W. 














Catalogues. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most oput Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants Le ask for CATA make a 
special feature “¢ pane etna , others selected 


from my be Spee icularly want 

DW. AKE ‘8 Great Baokehon, 1618.3 Jann why treet, 

ten —Yellow Book, 13 vols, 2. 10s. en 
Design, Italy, 3} guineas for 21s. ; E. Fitzgerald’ - tris 7 Fede. arse 





ANet, An and MODERN COINS. — Collectors 


oe Antiquarians are ge to agety, te NK & SON, 
tis) —_A# SNUMISMATIC 


for 
GiRCULAR The finest Greek, Roman, and hh Coins on View 
Valuers, and Catalogu e i, yy ey t= 
a an ers, an b on, 
Established upwards of a Cent 


ATALOGUE No. 50.—Drawings by Turner, 


Prout, Ruskin, &.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and other 
Engravings—Proofs Sanches by Turner—Constable’s English Land- 
lg by Whistler—Japanese Colour Prints—Illustrated 
free, a . WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 

Richmond, Surrey. 





bpp EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 


oof as Dickens, , Lever, bey ang 2 Books illus- 


ted by G. and R. Cru’ iz, Rowlandso’ h, The 
mod choicest Collection ae ed for Sale in the World. CATA- 
issued and sent ae free on application. Books Bought.— 


UF: 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





ST PUBLISHED. 
+ | Cte relating a BOOKS, including 


Fn ue rotating to Africa, America, Anelize, 
ting 


interesting 
retic, Australia, 
‘ost free of JAMES 


Sport, Travels. 
re Books and 


RIMELL & SON, 53, S shattesbury Seat pies ww 
Engravings Bought. 


OL ENGLISH LITERATURE — Engraved 
freenA RUSSELL 8 London and Middlesex. CATALOGUES 








post free.—A SMITH, 2, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, London, W. 

( |} LAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE 


For MARCH (No. 363). 
NOW READY, and will be forwarded on application. 
It comprises a specially attractive Selection of Publishers’ Remainder 
including many Good ns 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lop, 
Booksellers, 265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








Printers. 
HE HISTORY OF YOUR LANDED ESTATES 


should be put into pomenent a ee undertake this Work 

4 its pensieety.. y nee made; ine hers ae fe oe eo under 
xpert Su ms — D., Genes ical Ts, 4lla, 
Harrow Road. London, W. aids 








Authors’ Agents. 


O AUTHORS.— LITERARY AGENT has 
copertuatiy of ¥ of PITRODUCING THEOLOGICAL Lee y , 
a high-class FT PUBLIS zee No fees.—Write A. 
Box 5105, Willings, ee Strand, W.C. 


E AUTHOR'S AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors os gobly 
Publishing arranged. MS placed with Priaichece --— and Testi 
monials on application to uP A M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 











May be viewed. os may be had. 


The Collection of Coins and Medals of the late 

C. H. T. HAWKINS, Esq. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, "a aston, Noy HODGE 
1 ellin, 


1, at 1 o'clock 
of “the late C, H.T. 











o 
, and Copper—English 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Library of J. HUTCHINS, Esq., of Newport, 
Monmouthshire. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at are House, No. 13, — 
Street, Strand, W.C., on THURSDAY, al 1, and Foll 
at 1 o'clock precisel. . BOOKS and MAN RIPTS, including the 
LIBRARY of J. HUTCHINS, Esq., of a Monmouthshire, a 
Collection of Books and Manuscripts a and relating to Philip James 
Bailey (Author of ‘ Festus,’ &c.), and other Properties, comprising rare 
Works relating to America—First Editions of t oe of Dickens, 


Thackeray, Ainsworth, &c.—Books illustrated by Rowlandson, Cruik- 
shank, ’K. Browne, and otro Spesting orks—Caricatures— 
Scarce ets—Civil W: racts, &c. '~ Bosdell’s Shakespeare 


rar 
1 Achi 





Pamphl 
Gallery—Naval and Martia’ ‘s American War, 
2 vols., General Clinton's own cop; 9 autograph pencil notes— 
Ho garth Restored—Smirke's Tilusteations to Don Quixote, proofs 
beleee the letters, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


aluable Natural History Books— merce Works from the 
Library of a Gentleman, & 
h ESSRS. 





HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 





we ig at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
THURSDAY, isto 1, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, VALUABLE 
KaTGRAL HISTORY BOOKS, including a fine and complete Set of 
Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, in 113 vols. calf, 1787-1907—Lovell Reeve 
and Sowerby’s Concinaiegia Icon —_ 20 yols. — half - calf— 
es, Phycologia A . ov ye 
Botanical Cabinet. 20 vols. —B te Irchida lan 





2 vols. Moore’ 8 Lepidoptera of amen, 3 vols. a Society's 
Transactions, complete from 1836 to 1 905, &ec. Also Standard | a 
Works from the Library of a Gentl y bou 

Sets of Fielding, Horace Ww. — hackeray Marryat, “W hate 
Metville, Surtees, and others—a Set of the Folk-Lore Society's Publi- 
cations, 53_volg.—a Collection of Books o: 





on Economic Subjects— 


Hakiuyt’s Vo; , 12 vols.—Sporting Magazine, 1847-69—Cussans's 
Hertfordshire, 3 vols. large paper—Punch, a complete set in half- 
morocco— Encyclo 


pedia Britannica, Tenth Edition, 36 vols. 
'o be viewed and catalogues had. 





The Stock and Plant of Sowerby’s Botany. 


M« ESSES. HODGSON & CO. will offer for SALE, 
r Rooms, on THURSDAY, April 1, at 3 o'clock, the 
i. “ALU ABLE tDRO PERTY of SOWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY, 
3 vols., comprising the entire Stock and Plant of the Third Edition 
of this Standard Work. 
Full particulars on application. 


The Library of the late JOHN BRUNSKILL, Esq., removed 
Srom Gaisgill, Elstree, Herts (by order of the Executors). 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
mage at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
TUESDAY, April 6, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock, the abore 
LIBRARY. comprising. fine fine Library Editions of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Marlowe, Shakespeare, Sir T. Browne, Pope, Fielding, Gibbon, Hallam, 
and others—a ono of the English Historical Review, from the com: 
mencement to 1908—Higgins’s Anacalypsis and Celtic Druids, 
3 vole —Bruce’s Roman Wall, Best Edition—Rare Books relating to 
America—Editions of the Classics, including Modern Critical Texts, 
and Standard Works in General Literature. To which are added 
other Pro. —, —— Thackeray's Works, Library Edition, 
22 vols.— e's Napoleon, 1815, and other Books with Coloured 
Plates—a few rBoks | in Old English Literature— Modern rn Philosophical 
Works from the Library of the late HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., &. 


Catalogues are preparing. 


The Library of the late MATTHEW H. JOHNSON, 
Esq., removed from No, 85, Northam Road, Holloway 
or order of the Executors). 

ESSRS, HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
UCTION, at tage 115, Chancery Lane, W.C , DURING 

Apri the above LIBR com’ rising Botanical, Zoological, and 

other Scientific Booka Works in History and Biography—Books in 

Sixteenth and Seventeenth Century Literature, &c. 


Catalogues are preparing. 
S TEV ROOMS. 


ENSS AUCTION 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY NEXT, March 30 and 31, 
at half-past 12 o’cloek. 
CURIOSITIES, including an interesting Col- 
lection of Weapons and other Curics from the Soudan, the South 8ea 
Islands, and other parts—Burmese Bronze and Marble Buddhas— 
Bronze Bells and Gongs—Chinese and Japanese Porcelain—Ivory 
Carvings—Bronzes, &c.; also Lg Figures—an Antique Roman 
Stone Head—Framed Engravings—a Sir Walter Scott Letter—and 


about 190 hay? of Baxter i, 
Mr. e above Freperty ty AUCTION at 











nts, 
TEV ENS will Sell 
his x, "38, King Street, Covent Garden, Lond: 


On view Monday prior 10 to 4 and mornings of Sale. Catalogues on 





R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 
msed Valuer to the Bookselling, Tublishine, Newspaper, 


Partnershi Balance 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and I Rudited. All Business 
sonal supervision —28, and 30, 


carried out under Mr. Larner’s 
Paternoster Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ *Brovident 


Institution. 





WEDNESDAY NEXT, at about 2 o'clock. 
A choice COLLECTION of BAXTER PRINTS 


po various sources, including many rare Subjects (in all about 150 


"3 STEVENS will include the above in his SALE on 
WEDNESDAY NEXT, at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, 
iondon 
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MESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
AVE. remscifully ive, notice, that, they will held the, following 
on the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :-— 

On MONDAY, March 29, the COLLECTION of 
ENGRAVINGS of the late RICHARD HOBSON, Esq., and the late 
LORD BATTERSEA. 

On TUESDAY, March 30, the COLLECTION 
¢ OLD CHINESE PORCELAIN of the late RICHARD HOBSON, 


§q. 
On WEDNESDAY, March 31, a COLLECTION 
of valuable AUTOGRAPH LETTERS and BOOKS. 

On THURSDAY, April 1, JEWELLERY of 


J.@. HAMILTON STARKE, Esq., deceased, and BIJOUTERIE and 
OBJECTS OF VERTU from various sources. 


On FRIDAY, April 2, the COLLECTION of 
OLD NANKIN PORCELAIN, OBJECTS OF ART, and DECORA- 
TIVE FURNITURE of the’ Right Hon. LORD BATTERSEA, 


On SATURDAY, April 3, MODERN PIC- 
TURES, the Property of the late J. J. BROWN, Esq. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by AUCTION 

at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., EARLY in 

APRIL, the LIBRARY of the late EDWARD CHAPLIN, Esxq., of 

Hamburg, removed from that city, and ot! erties, including a 

Collection of Works relating to the County of Notts, Books relating to 

the Fine Arts, and Standard Werks in all Branches of Literature, 
further particulars of which will appear. 








Magazines, Kr. 


PHE BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C., MARCH 27 contains :— 
A FORGOTTEN ARCHITECT. 
VARIATION IN CONTRACTS. 
WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE IN FRANCE AND 
GERMANY. 


THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 

A LESSON FROM THE PAST (Architectural A i 

THE GROWTH OF LONDON (Surveyors’ Institution). 

THE OLD BATH PRESERVATION SOCIETY. 
ILLUSTRATIONS : 

VERNON HOUSE, 8ST. JAMES'S ; 

DINING-ROOM, LANSDOWN PARK ; 

ea AT WORCESTER AND HEREFORD CATHE- 


OLD TUDOR ARCHES EXCAVATED AT HAMPTON 
COURT ; 


BUBWITH’S ALMSHOUSES, WELLS. 
From Offices as above (4d., by post Lx at 
Railway Bookstalls, Bookshops, and of all News- 
agents. 


APPLETON’S LIST. 
THE FIRING LINE. 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 
With 8 Full-Page Illustrations. 499 pages, cloth, 6s. 
Globe.—** In its character-drawing, its gentle philosophy, 
its charming pictures, its happy radiance, The Firing 
Line’ is one of those books which bring to us the best form 
of sentiment, the healthiest tone of romance.” 


ROS NA EH 


By MYRA KELLY. 6s. 


Lady Rosnah, an attractive Irish girl full of brightness 
and irresponsible fun, impersonates a young girl friend 
called on to rejoin her family after long absence. This is 
the story of Rosnah’s adventures when surrounded by four 
big brothers and settling down to home life under these 
unusual conditions, 


CY WHITTAKER’S PLACE. 


By J. C. LINCOLN, Author of ‘Cap’n Eri.’ 6s, 
A novel full of original humour and every characteristic 
associated with this author’s work. 


THE PLEASURES OF 
THE TELESCOPE. 


By G. P. SERVISS. Illustrated. Cloth, 6s. net. 


An Illustrated Guide for Amateurs, with a popular 
description of the Chief Wonders of the Heavens. 


MAN IN THE LIGHT 
OF EVOLUTION. 


By J. M. TYLER. Cloth, 6s. net. 


This is a study showing the a. of the evolutionary 
theory on man’s » progress, life. 


PROBLEMS OF 
CITY GOVERNMENT. 


By L.S. ROWE. Cloth, 6s. net. 
An original and suggestive discussion of municipal questions, 


* APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
25, Bedford Street, London. 

















Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. With 168 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


THE ORIGINOFVERTEBRATES 


By WALTER H. GASKELL, 


M.A. F.R.S. M.D. (Camb.), LL.D. (Edinburgh, and McGill Univ., Montreal), &c. 


‘Dr. Gaskell has produced a book of unusual merit, and of the utmost importance. It embodies 
the results of a vast amount of steady, patient research, extending over a period of many years, com- 
bined with a wide knowledge of the literature...... Dr. Gaskell is to be warmly congratulated on its 
completion. He has brought forward a vast array of evidence which it will be difficult for his critics 
to subvert.” — British Medical Journal. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


With 12 Coloured Plates and 51 Micro-Photographs by RICHARD MUIR. 4to, 42s. net. 
(Inland postage 6d.) 


THE BONE-MARROW. 


A Cytological Study. Forming an Introduction to the Normal and Pathological Histology 
of the Tissue, more especially with regard to Blood Formation, Blood Destruction, &c. 
Together with a short Account of the Reactions and Degenerations of the Tissue in Disease. 


By W. E. CARNEGIE DICKSON, M.D. B.Sc.Edin., M.R.C.P.Edin., 


Lecturer on Pathological Bacteriology and Senior Assistant to the Professor of Pathology 
in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 


‘* Mr. Dickson is to be congratulated on having produced a book which will certainly be a classic 
on the subject, and indispensable to pathologists and hematologists.”—Hdinburgh Medical Journal. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. Illustrated by nearly 2,000 Figures, largely Original and from Nature. 
In 3 vols. 4to, 638. net. (Inland postage 1s. 4d.) 


DESIGN IN NATURE 


Illustrated by Spiral and other Arrangements in the Inorganic and Organic Kingdoms 

as exemplified in Matter, Force, Life, Growth, Rhythms, &c., especially in Crystals, 

Plants, and Animals. With Examples selected from the Reproductive, Alimentary, 

Respiratory, Circulatory, Nervous, Muscular, Osseous, Locomotory, and other 
Systems of Animals. 


By J. BELL PETTIGREW, M.D. LL.D. F.R.S. F.R.C.P., 


Laureate of the Institute of France, late Chandos Professor of Anatomy and Medicine in the University, 
St. Andrews. 

This is an attempt to trace design in the inorganic and organic kingdoms. A Creator or 
First Cause, it is claimed, regulates and upholds everything. The author asserts that plants 
and animals differ from each other from their first inception, and that there is no such thing 
as universal protoplasm common to all. 


MONOGRAPHS ON BIOCHEMISTRY. 


Edited by R. H. ADERS PLIMMER, D.Sc., and F. GOWLAND HOPKINS, M.A. M.B. F.R.S. 
THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY :— 


GENERAL CHARACTERS | THE NATURE OF CHEMICAL CONSTITU- 


on tan weannene. ENZYME ACTION. TION OF THE PROTEINS. 


By R. H. ADERS PLIMMER, 
By 8. B. SCHRYVER, D.Sc. Ph.D. By W. M. BAYLISS, D.Sc. F.R.S. D.Sc. In Two Parts. Part L 
2s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 3d.) 


Ray. 8vo, 88. net. (Inland postage 38. net. Part IL, 24. oa. net. (In- 
RECENT ADVANCES IN 


land postage 3d. 
ELECTRIC FURNACES: 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. The Production of Heat from Electric 
By A. W. STEWART, D.Se., Lecturer on, Stereo. Energy, and the Construction of Electric 
chemistry in University Co’ ndon. an | Furnaces. 
‘ , Ph.D. D. 
introduction by J. NORMAN COLLIE in University By WILHELM BORCHERS, Professor of Metal 
Cee ee ee ee eee by HENRY G. SOLOMON, “AM.LEK. With 242 
TEXT-BOOKS OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. Ilustrations. 8vo, 74. 6d, net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
(NEW VOLUME.) 

















VECTORS & VECTOR DIAGRAMS, 
Edited by Sir WILLIAM RAMSAY, F.B.S. 

ALE lied to the Alternating Current Circuit. 
THE THEORY OF V NOY. With Rremples on their use in the Theory 


, Ph.D. (Wirz), M.Sc. 
Grown sve. ba. (inland postage “ay sie of Transformers, and of Single and Polyphase 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE | mete Re. eau, MIRE. Consulting 
SCIENCE OF RADIO-ACTIVITY. Hloctrical 


Engineer 
and Lectarer in the Uni- 
versity of Manchester; and CHARL F. SMITH 

By CHARLES W. RAFFETY. With Illustrations. MLEE, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. (Inland 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. (Inland 4d.) 4d.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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eran: Eupen & CO.’S HARPER & BROTHERS. 
NEW 6- NOVELS. THE BRITISH TAR 
IN FACT AND FICTION. 





TERESA 


By EDITH AYRTON ZANGWILL, 
Author of ‘ The First Mrs. Mollivar,’ &c. 
Morning Post.—‘‘A story full of surprises and full of 
interest. Teresa, the heroine, is really a triumph. Mrs. 
Zangwill has scored a success.” 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE STORY OF 
HAUKSGARTH FARM. 


By EMMA F. BROOKE, 
Author of ‘ Transition,’ ‘A Superfluous Woman,’ * Sir Elyot 
of the Woods,’ ‘Susan Wooed and Susan Won.’ 





Small demy 8vo, 7s, 6d. net. 


THE MEANING OF MONEY. 


By HARTLEY WITHERS, 
City Representative of the Times. 


‘THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 

Financial News.—‘‘There can be no doubt that Mr. 
Withers’s book will supersede all other introductions to 
monetary science.... Readers will find it a safe and indis- 
pensable guide through the mazes of the Money Market.” 





Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


THE WANDER YEARS. 


Being some Account of Journeys into Life, 
Letters, and Art. 
By J. H. YOXALL, M.P,. 
Author of ‘Chateau Royal,’ ‘ Alain Tanger’s Wife,’ &c. 
Daily Mail.—“ Mr. Yoxall bubbles over with polished 


patter....He isa most agreeable companion ....There isa 
spicy, honest scent of pot-pourri about his book.” 


THE WATERLOO LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. per vol. 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


NOTES AND JOTTINGS FROM 
ANIMAL LIFE. 


By the late FRANK BUCKLAND. 


Guardian.—‘‘ A book brimful of anecdote and animal 
adventure—delightful reading for all times and places.” 





3 





Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MODERN GERMANY. 


Her Political and Economic Problems, her 
Policy, her Ambitions, and the Causes 
of her Success. 
By J. ELLIS BARKER, 
Author of ‘The Rise and Decline of the Netherlands,’ 
* British Socialism,’ &c. 

THIRD VERY GREATLY ENLARGED 
EDITION, completely Revised and brought 
up to date. 

Daily Express.—“ A crushing answer to those who main- 
tain that Germany is not prospering under Protection.” 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


For APRIL. Price One Shilling. 
Contents. 





By Thomas Hardy. 
By Lady Bell- 


LET ME ENJOY. 
SOME IMPRESSIONS OF COQUELIN. 


THE PALADIN. Chaps. 8-9. 
By Horace Annesley Vachell. 
AN OLD SERVANT. By S. G. Tallentyre. 


THEIR HEARTS’ DESIRES. 
By his Honour Judge Parry. 


DID BROWNING WHISTLE OR SING? 
By Frederick M. Padelford, Ph.D. 


THE MIND OF THE RUSTIC. 
By the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 


A MARTYR FOR STYLE. By W. P. James. 
RACHEL MARY. By Dorothea Deakin. 


EDWARD FITZGERALD AT WOODBRIDGE. 
By Arthur C. Benson. 


PRISCILLA OF THE GOOD INTENT. Chaps. 20-21. 
By Halliwell Sutcliffe. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





The Poetry, Pathos, and Humour of the Sailor’s Life. 


130 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, gilt tops, 15s. net. 
By Commander C. N. ROBINSON, R.N., Author of ‘The British Fleet.’ 
With Chapters on the place of the Sea Officer and Seaman in Naval History by JOHN LEYLAND, 
Author of ‘ The Blockade of Brest.’ 


‘* An inestimable contribution to English literature. For all who are interested in the development 
of British sea power, the evolution of our national character and the action and reaction of the sea upon 
our drama, poetry, and politics. It will appeal to a wide circle of readers, and will be treasured asa 


standard for reference.” —Daily Telegraph. 





THE NEW ENGLISH HUMORIST. 


IKONA CAMP. 


COLIN FITZGERALD. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Irresistibly humorous from first line to the last. Ikona Camp is the up-river boating‘haunt of a 
small party, who keep each other—and the reader—in continuous good humour and merriment. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE COMIC SIDE OF SCHOOL LIFE’ 


MERRY MOMENTS 


WITH SCHOLARS. 
HENRY J. BARKER. Cover Design by J. Hassatu. 18. net. 
‘* A delight to readers who are fond of a good thing.” —Scotsman. 


‘* The reader will find many a laugh in these samples of unconscious juvenile humour.” 
Birmingham Post, 


DIANA OF THE SWAMP. 


ROY N. CLARKE. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** A well-told story.”—Spectator. 
‘* A thoroughly good story, excellently presented.”—-Daily Telegraph. 
‘*The interest is intense, and the last scene highly dramatic.” — Belfast Newsletter. 


THE SPELL. 


W. D. ORCUTT, Author of ‘The Flower of Destiny.’ 
Illustrated by G. D. Hammonp, R.I. Crown 8vo, 68. 


_ The story of a man's love that seems to waver between the frank, charming girl and her studious 
friend ; pictured with subtle force amid the glamour of travel and study in Italy. 


HARPERS’ LIBRARY OF LIVING THOUGHT. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
‘* Short studies on great subjects by distinguished living men.” —Standard. 
Please write for a Prospectus of this Series, announcing Works by 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
LEO TOLSTOY, 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, 
SIR OLIVER LODGE, 


THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON, &c., &c. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL NUMBER NOW READY. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ‘CYMBELINE.’ Illustrations by EDWIN A. ABBEY, R.A. 
Comments by THEODORE WATTS-DUNTON. 


RECENT SURGICAL PROGRESS. By W. M. KEEN, M.D. LL.D. 
DIPLOMATIC LIFE AT THE HAGUE, 1869-71. By MADAME DE BUNSEN. 
60 Hlustrations by FRANK CRAIG, HOWARD PYLE, F. SHIPPEN GREEN, and others. 
7 COMPLETE STORIES and Part V. of a New Serial, THE INNER SHRINE. 

















HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, London, W. 





Fo mn: eee ee Crate 
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CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.,, LTD. PUBLISHERS. 
JUST READY. In medium 8vo, handsome cloth, fully illustrated. | M ARINE EN INEERIN B 
DUSTLESS ROADS; TAR MACADAM. | ENGINEERING BOOKS. 
quapunte>~tteastin te Insel sokctiantadh Git Geametientne teeta | THe SOREW ERO TOR ee 
ents :—Necessity for Improved and r onstruction—Tar—Standardization of Matrix—Aggregate , an er 
for Macadam—Different Modes of Repairing and Laying—Mechanical Mixing—Effects of Wear—Density—P. ity— Cc i trum: 
Dee enlintice “Pas Bpengine Watering and Maintenance—Cross Fall, cadens, N clea, Hygienle ivason— By rs TON ai y ee — 
arr eag ker a a fr SIXTEENTH EDITION, cloth, pp. i-xxiv-712, 21. net. 
>, RECENT TECHNICAL WORKS. A MANUAL OF 
SECOND EDITION. In large 8vo, handsome cloth, fully illustrated, 21s. net. Anes Ly NGINEERING. By A, B. Shazon, 
t “ 8 * i 
et A STANDARD TREATISE ON oe Ta 
rh ROAD MAKING AND MAINTENANCE. 


A Practical Treatise for Engineers, Surveyors, and others. 
By Thomas AITKEN, A.M. Inst.C. E. 


“A comprehensive and modern book. The literary style is excellent.”—Surveyor. 





In large 8vo, handsome cloth, profusely illustrated, 30s. net. 


A TREATISE ON COLOUR MANUFACTURE. 


A Guide to the Preparation, Examination, and Application of all the Pigment Colours in Practical Use- 
fa By GEORGE ZERR and Dr. R. RUBENCAMP. English Edition by Dr. C. MAYER of Burgdorf. 
‘This comprehensive guide. ...useful and interesting.” —Oil and Colour Trades Journal. 





In large 8vo, handsome cloth, pp. i-xv-405. 16s, net. 


THE SYNTHETIC DYESTUFFS, 


AND THE INTERMEDIATE PRODUCTS FROM WHICH THEY ARE DERIVED. 
By JOHN CANNELL CAIN, D.Sc., and JOCELYN FIELD THORPE, Ph.D. 


“ We have no hesitation in describing this as one of the most valuable books that have appeared.” 
Chemical Trade Journal. 





In large 8vo, handsome cloth, fully illustrated, 15s. net. 


LEATHER TRADES’ CHEMISTRY. 


A Practical Manual on the Analysis of Materials and Finished Products. 
By S. R. TROTMAN, M.A. F.LC., 
Public Analyst for the City of Nottingham, Member of the International Association of Leather Trades’ Chemists. 





In crown 8vo, handsome cloth, profusely illustrated, 6s. net. 


THE COTTON WEAVERS’ HANDBOOK. 


A Practical Guide to the Construction and Costing of Cotton Fabrics, with Studies in Design. 
By HENRY B. HEYLIN, of the Royal Technical Institute, Salford. 
‘It is difficult to mark out any special points among so much excellent matter.”—Dyer and Calico Printer. 


In crown 8vo, handsome cloth, with 76 Illustrations, 5s. net. 


DYEING AND CLEANING. 


By FRANK J. FARRELL, M.Sc. &c. 
“A timely and valuable contribution....well got up in every way.”—Dyer and Calico Printer. 





In medium 8vo, handsome cloth, 5s. net. 


. A HANDBOOK FOR CEMENT WORKS’ CHEMISTS. 


By FRANK B. GATEHOUSE, F.C.S. 
‘*Concise....excellent....a useful addition to cement literature.”—Concrete. 





THIRD EDITION, thoroughly Revised, in cloth. fully illustrated, 21s. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF BREWING. 


By WALTER J. SYKES, M.D. Revised by A. R. LING, F.1.C., Ed. Journal of the Institute of Brewing. 
“‘A thorough and comprehensive text-book....up to date....a standard text-book.”—Brewers’ Journal. 





In large crown 8vo, cloth, with Illustrations, 4s. 6d. net. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 


By HERBERT INGLE, B.Sc. F.1.C. F.C.S. 





In large crown 8vo, cloth, with 147 Illustrations, 15s. net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SEWAGE TREATMENT. 
By Prof. DUNBAR, Director of the Institute of State Hygiene, Hamburg. 
Translated by H. T. CALVERT, M.Sc. Ph.D. F.LC., Chief Chemical Assistant, West Riding of Yorkshire Rivers Board. 
‘* An interesting and valuable treatise on the subject.”—Medical Officer. 








Crown 8vo, handsome cloth, with 40 Illustrations. 6s. net. 


THE CLAYWORKERS’ HANDBOOK. 


An Epitome of the Materials and Methods Employed in Brick-making and Pottery. 
“We can thoroughly recommend this handy little book.”—Brick and Pottery Trade Journal. 





SECOND EDITION, Revised, Enlarged, and Re-set. With valuable Bibliography. In 2 vols, 458. net. 


PETROLEUM AND ITS PRODUCTS. 


By Sir BOVERTON REDWOOD, D.Sc. F.R.S.E. F.LC. &c. 


“Indisputably the most comprehensive and complete treatise on petroleum. ...wonderfully omni. voleum World. 


” 





In cloth, with 252 Illustrations, 15s. net. 
THE THEORY OF 
THE STEAM TURBINE: a Treatise on 
the Principles of Construction, with Historical 
Notes on Development. By ALEXANDER JUD 
‘One of the latest text-books ..also one of the best.” 
Sir WM. WHITE in the Times. 


FOURTH EDITION, Revised, pocket size, leather, 128. 6d 
BOILERS, MARINE AND LAND: their. 
Construction and Strength. By T. W. TRAILL, 
M. Inst.C. E. 
“A most useful volume.”— Engineer. 


SIXTH EDITION, Revised, 6s. net. 
ENGINE-ROOM PRACTICE: a Hand- 
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OF LIBERTY 
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The aim of the book is to point out that the 
essence of Socialism consists in the complete 
mergence of the individual in the whole, and 
in the denial of the ‘‘a priori” or natural rights 
of the Person. Political right and wrong thus 
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ce. to be based on the moral nature of the 
Person, and becomes a question of speculations ag 
to the Good of the Whole. Thus viewed, it is 
held that Socialism exists in its essence in many 
forms. 


“We find some interesting ¢ ts on p t 
schools of political thought ; there is much acute criticism 
of the controversies that have arisen over the Socialist’s 
political ideal ; and certain kinds or classes of Individualism 
are subjected to severe examination.” — Atheneum. 

“This book should be read by all Christian Socialists, 
for the author bases his plea on the Christian doctrine of 
Personality; they will find in its pages much fresh and 
virile criticism of a growing opportunism and sentimentality 
in public affairs.”—Economic Review. 

“A really philosophic attempt to examine the moral and 
social theories implied in the Socialist movement. Mr, 
Fell has written a stimulating book on a difficult subject, 
and his theme is worked out carefully and well.” 

Morning Leader, 

“Mr. Fell deals with the questions at issue in an 
elaborate and careful manner, and the book is an interesting 
contribution to a subject of no little perplexity. “—Scotsman, 

“This isan unpretentious book, comparatively small in 
compass but remarkably big in conception and character, 
for Mr. Fell, in sounding the depths of political ideas, 
reaches the heights of a transcendental political philosophy. 
It is undoubtedly a valuable contribution to the social and 
political literature of the day.”—Liverpool Courier. 

“A brilliant, original, and suggestive book.” 

Birmingham Post. 


A SON OF THE 
EMPEROR 


NEWTON V. STEWART 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“‘Mr. Stewart works out with great skill the pattern of 
the story—he brings vividly before us the picturesqueness 
of the times—and has written a book of unusual interest.” 
Daily Mail. 
“Mr. Stewart gives us a stirring record, with plenty of 
movement and adventure in it.”—Sunday Times. 
“Mr. Stewart is a valuable addition to the ranks of our 
historical novelists, and his work interests us by exploiting 
a new period.”—Morning Post. 
“A longish, leisurely, and full historical story of a good 
class, from a period not often drawn upon.” —Times. 
“Makes a book well worth reading, fluently and conscien- 
tiously written.”—Observer. 
“Mr. Stewart tells the story with sympathy as well as 
learning.”—Daily Graphic. 
“* A novel very much above the ordinary class, in that it 
has been carefully written and skilfully limned, is Mr. 
Newton V. Stewart's ‘A Son of the Emperor.’.. ..One looks 
forward to other works of a similar character from the same 
pen.” —Queen. 
“ A fine historical romance is‘ A Son of the Emperor.’.... 
The author has made a very moving story.”—Madame. 
“ He has a. leisurely style, and his narrative sticks close 
enough to the historical facts of a career full of noblenes, 
and tragedy.”—Outlook. 
“‘The author's diction is excellent, and the tone and spirit 
sympathetic with the days when Sicily’s Court was famous 
among the Courts of the world.”— Globe. 
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The Cambridge Modern History.—Vol. XI. 
The Growth of Nationalities. Edited 
by A. W. Ward, G. W. Prothero, and 
Stanley Leathes. (Cambridge, Univer- 
sity Press.) 

THE merits and defects of what may be 

called co-operative history are alike ob- 

vious in this bulky volume, of over 

1,000 pages, on the age of Cavour, Napo- 

leon III., and Bismarck. A score of 

historians of various Western nationalities 
contribute chapters or sections, to say 
nothing of other writers who give compact 
summaries of the literary history of Europe 
between 1840 and 1870. It is fair to say 
that the book as a whole contains far 
more information about the period than 
any other English work. The smaller 

States receive adequate treatment: Prof. 

Oechsli’s chapter on ‘The Achievement 

of Swiss Federal Unity’ is a first-rate 

piece of writing, clear in statement and 
free from unworthy bias. The relations 

of Europe with the Far East (1815-71) 

are excellently sketched by Sir E. M. 

Satow; and there is a judicious and 

authoritative chapter on India and Af- 

ghanistan (1815-69) by Sir W. Lee-Warner. 

As for the Great Powers, there are two 

brilliant chapters on the Second Empire 

by M. Albert Thomas; five sound and 
competently written chapters on Germany 
by Dr. Ward, Profs. Meinecke and Fried- 

Jung, and Dr. G. Roloff, whose sketch 

of Bismarck’s achievements is specially 

good ; and three sober chapters on the 

liberation of Italy by the late Prof. E. 

Masi. Major F. Maurice makes an heroic 

attempt to give a lucid account of the 

Franco- German War in under forty 

pages; and Mr. G. Fawkes contributes 

a thoughtful chapter on the Papacy under 

Pius IX. up to the Vatican Council. 
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Where the book fails to satisfy is in its 
lack of general views of international 
diplomacy, and, secondly, in its manifest 
inequalities of treatment. The first fault 
is inherent in the plan of the work, but 
is none the less to be regretted. In the 
period under consideration the interaction 
of national sentiments and policies is un- 
questionably more remarkable than the 
development of any single nation. A 
tidal wave of revolution swept over 
Europe in 1848 ; it is impossible to realize 
its full significance when it is only de- 
scribed piecemeal in scattered chapters 
on the several nations. Prof. Bourgeois’s 
reference to the Committee of Public 
Safety set up in Paris on the fall of 
Louis Philippe, as having been “ created 
with the view of imposing the Republic 
and social reforms upon the whole of 
Europe,” seems more fantastic than it 
really is, because the French Revolution is 
treated as if it had occurred in the middle 
of the Sahara. The Chartist movement 
is merely touched on by Prof. Clapham in 
a brief chapter on ‘ Great Britain and Free 
Trade.’ The effect of the Paris outburst 
on Western Germany, the spread of 
revolution thence to Vienna, and the fact 
that the Viennese rising provoked the 
insurrection of the “Five Days” in 
Milan are well described in various places ; 
but we look in vain for a connected account 
of the most notable democratic movement 
of the nineteenth century. This, surely, 
is a serious omission in a book of such 
ample proportions as ‘The Cambridge 
Modern History.’ 

A similar complaint may be made as to 
the treatment of the Danish and the 
Polish questions, which vexed diplomatists 
greatly during the fifties and early sixties. 
Prof. Meinecke’s account of the absorption 
of Cracow by Austria in 1846 is adequate, 
so far as it concerned Austria and Prussia, 
though he overlooks Metternich’s failure 
to fulfil his promise to modify the tariff 
so as to let Prussia keep some part of 
her valuable trade through Silesia with 
the little republic—an incident which 
strengthened popular ill-will in Prussia 
towards Austria. But Russia’s motives 
for accelerating the sorry business are 
not well brought out. The strength of 
public sympathy in the West with the 
Poles, then and later, is almost ignored, 
though it was an important factor in 


international relations during the period, | 


and was skilfully used by Bismarck in 
securing the friendship of the Tsar. 

It is curious and regrettable that the 
book contains no clear account of the 
negotiations for an anti-Prussian alliance 
between France, Austria, and Italy before 
the war of 1870. The matter is men- 
tioned in three different places by as 
many authors, but none of the three is 
satisfactory. M. Thomas says (p. 496) 
that in July, 1870, “ France had received 
nothing more than vague assurances from 
Austria and Italy.” Masi says (pp. 543-4) 
that the secret dealings on foot since 
Mentana “consisted only in an exchange 
of letters addressed by the several sove- 


reigns one to another, and in negotiations | 


couched in language so general as in no 
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way to commit their States.” Major 
Maurice says (p. 577) that in 1870 Austria 
“returned vague replies to the overtures 
from Paris.” Yet it has been repeatedly 
shown in The Atheneum that there was a 
great deal more in the Austro-French 
negotiations than would appear from these 
hesitating statements, as may be seen in 
the memoirs of King Charles of Roumania 
and La Marmora. Some day the truth 
about the Austro-French military con- 
vention for an attack on Prussia in 1871 
will be fully revealed and recognized. 

We are not disposed to make too much 
of the inequalities of style and treatment 
that are obvious to a careful reader. 
With so large a team to drive, the editors 
are perhaps rather to be commended 
on securing so high an average of writing 
in their contributors. Still, it is a pity 
that England should not fare better. 
Prof. Clapham seems to have been given 
too little space and to have felt his 
limitations keenly: at any rate, his 
opening chapter (1841-52) is a disappoint- 
ment. The late Sir Spencer Walpole 
wrote the two chapters on our history 
from 1856 to 1868; but these, again, are 
not at all in his best manner, and needed 
more revision than Sir Alfred Lyall has 
given them. Lord John Russell’s dubious 
resignation in face of Roebuck’s motion 
for a Crimean inquiry is far too kindly 
treated (p. 320), for instance, and there 
is a confusion of the dates of Gladstone’s 
Budgets (p. 335); while the so-called 
‘Manchester martyrs,” hanged for the 
Fenian outrage in 1867, are overlooked 
(p. 344). As to France, Prof. Bourgeois’s 
twochapters on the close of Louis Philippe’s 
reign and the Revolution of 1848 compare 
unfavourably with M. Thomas’s excellent 
study of the Second Empire. The Pro- 
fessor’s rhetorical style has suffered much 
at the hands of his translator, and many 
sentences remain obscure. Thus a passage 
on the National Guard concludes with this 
remark: ‘ But this did not in its eyes 
diminish the guilt of the Government, 
responsible as it was, alike for its outward 
behaviour and its underlying intentions.” 
The ‘ Aberdeen” Cabinet was not in 
office in 1845 (p. 36). There is no cedilla in 
the name Macon (p. 40). It is strange to 
say of the Orleanist Monarchy that “a 
doubtful point of law had presided over 
its origin, and was now to preside over 
its end’’; we can guess what the Pro- 
| fessor wrote, but this is not English. Even 
if the chapters were retranslated, as they 
ought to be, they could hardly be regarded 
as an adequate account of an interesting 
period in French history. Prof. Bourgeois 
lacks humour ; we notice in his chapter on 
French literature that he deliberately 
omits ‘Candide’ from a select list of 
| eighteenth-century fiction possessing ‘‘any 
'real literary value.” He would never 

permit himself the ironical comments 
with which M. Thomas enlivens his 
chapters, such as, “The Orleanist Doc- 
trinaires....between 1852 and 1860 had 














only been able to mourn over the unhappy 
' times in letters to their friends—often 

very beautiful compositions” (p. 475), 
' which hits off the Orleanist to a nicety. 
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It remains to add a word of praise for 
the brief but useful chapter on the British 
Colonies, in which Mr. H. W. V. Temperley 
deals with Colonial policy, while Dr. 8. J. 
Reid, Mr. Colquhoun, and Mr. J. D. 
Rogers consider Canada, South Africa, 
and Australia respectively. Mr. Drage’s 
chapters on Russia are interesting, but 
too much condensed; and Mr. E. C. 
Blech’s informing pages on Turkish affairs 
are all too few. The minor European 
States are, on the whole, fairly well 
treated : Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s chapter 
on Spain is the most readable. 

The chapters and sections of literary 
history are, it must be confessed, un- 
inspiring, but may be of some value for 
reference. The volume includes the usual 
lengthy bibliographies, filling 116 pages ; 
it is to be regretted that the items are not 
annotated, for many of the books named 
are of little account. The chronological 
table and the full index are to be noted 
also; and we can only regret that the 
luminous half-dozen pages of introduction 
to the period were not much longer, thus 
atoning for the lack of broad surveys of 
Europe as a whole. 








Richard Jefferies: his Life and Work. 
By Edward Thomas. (Hutchinson & 
Co.) 

Mr. THOMAS, considering that Sir Walter 

Besant’s “eulogy ” of Jefferies was “ un- 

sympathetic and incomplete,” and finding 

no other book dealing with his subject, 
has set out to “ give a fuller account of the 
life and writings’ of the naturalist than 
has yet appeared. At the outset we must 
acknowledge the care and interest which 
he has given to his study, which make it 
what it claims to be in fullness and sym- 
pathy. Mr. Thomas says he has known 
the Jefferies country, which is to say 

Wiltshire, for twenty years, and that is 

in itself an excellent preparation for his 

task. Moreover, he has the various 
books of his author at his fingertips, and 
can quote as pat as you please. Indeed, 

a great part of the volume is taken up 

with lengthy quotations, often running 

into pages. This plan was no doubt 
adopted with the idea of letting Jefferies 
illustrate himself, but the wisdom of its 
continuance throughout a long book is 
open to question, as it gives a patchy 
appearance to a critical biography. We 
have also to demur to the physiological 
and exact details of Jefferies’s ilnesses 
which can serve no good purpose, as, 
for example, when we are informed that 

Jefferies 

*“died of exhaustion and chronic fibroid 

phthisis, a modified form, in which the tissue 

resists the bacilli by a fibrous hardening 
of the lungs.” 

This is only worthy of a medical treatise. 
Mr. Thomas’s work, in fact, errs on 

the side of excess. It is open to question 

whether there was need for another life 
and appreciation of Jefferies. He was 
an effective but not a great writer, and not 

a a0 observer in the way in which 

Gilbert White and Waterton were before 

him. His life is mainly interesting, not 








on account of his performances, but 
because of his failures. Jefferies came of 
yeoman stock, and, like many of that 
class, developed into a neurotic artistry 
which is, or ought to be, incongruous 
with that stock. A doctor, according 
to Mr. Thomas, described him as an 
hysterical case, which is only to say, 
we suppose, that he was extremely 
highly strung. His work as well as his 
life demonstrates this. Here is a de- 
scription of him, as garnered by Mr. 
Thomas :— 

“In appearance he was ‘long, languid, 

and loitering,’ whether he sat or moved 
across @ room; ‘a long man from head 
to foot ; his legs long, his arms long—some- 
what drooping eyelids, softly drooping 
mouth’; his expression sensuous, tender, 
‘silent and aware.’ ”’ 
His sensuousness was evidently a side 
of that keenly romantic temperament 
which inspired much of his writing, 
though not necessarily his best work. It 
is interesting to read that he “‘ was staying 
at Hastings partly because the Prince 
Imperial was there”; and he believed 
that he had “brought about the dis- 
missal of some traitorous equerries who 
called the Empress ‘ the Spanish cow.’ ” 

Jefferies’s best work was undoubtedly 
written after he came to London. Like 
so many provincials, he wrote well of 
London ; and he got remunerative jour- 
nalistic work there. We gather that Mr. 
Thomas prefers ‘ Round about a Great 
Estate’ among his earlier books, and 
‘The Story of my Heart’ among the 
later. In his criticism of ‘The Story’ 


| our author allows himself the latitude 


of a certain mysticism in which we 
cannot follow him. The most popular 
of Jefferies’s books are and, we think, 
will remain ‘ Bevis’ and ‘Wood Magic,’ 
and that for the very good reason 
that they make a perpetual appeal to 
youth. Out of all the pain and failure 
of this imperfect man’s life emerges a 
certain steadfast faith, and a bravery 
in holding it which is astonishing. He 
refused help from the Royal Literary 
Fund because he despised the era of 
patrons and patronage. Mr. Thomas 
draws attention justly to Jefferies’s 
“power of using words.” He had an 
excellent style, which was sincere, pas- 
sionate, and varied. Mr. Thomas has 
evidently a deep appreciation of this, 
as one would expect from a writer who 
is himself particular. Indeed, his fault 
is preciosity, and a somewhat exag- 
gerated notion of the importance of his 
theme. However, this conduces to 
thoroughness, and we should not complain. 
Altogether this biography is a conscien- 
tious, painstaking piece of work. 





The Oxyrhynchus Papyri. Edited by B. P. 
Grenfell and A. S. Hunt. Part VI. 
(Egypt Exploration Fund.) 

THE new instalment of the huge collection 

of papyri discovered and preserved from 

destruction by these two indefatigable 
scholars is of equally good quality with 
the rest of their work. Eulogies of this 
series are now wholly superfluous. The 





editors have indeed, as they deplore in 
their Preface, lost the help of Prof. Blass, 
whose learning and acumen were probably 
greater than those of any now living 
scholar. But they have got other and 
admirable advisers, both German and 
English, and the new texts of interest in 
this volume are handled with all the skill 
which modern scholarship can supply. 
That of the highest importance is of 
course the remains of Euripides’s “Hyp- 
sipyle,’ and next, longo intervallo, some 
commentaries on Aristophanes and Thucy- 
dides which show us the sort of exegesis 
that was current in the second and third 
centuries of our era. These are, as usual, 
most disappointing. Like the extensive 
commentary on Plato published recently 
by Berlin scholars, these notes make us 
proud of the superiority of our modern 
criticism. The student of the ‘ Achar- 
nians’ or the second book of Thucy- 
dides will not find here anything that 
is not obvious; but he will learn that 
the views of commentators, and_ their 
treatment of idioms grammatically, do 
not materially differ from those of modern 
average scholarship. 

The private papers in the volume are 
also numerous, and include a marriage 
contract, a will, and many other con- 
tracts from late Roman Egypt. Such 
documents are only of interest to a few 
specialists, and rather encumber the 
volume for the general reader. But here, 
too, there is something to learn. Thus 
the formula of the will is no longer that 
well known from the Petrie papyri 
as the Greek form. It is quite different, 
and said by the editors to be the Roman 
form adopted in Greek Egypt. So also 
we find the formule used in every polite 
letter from an inferior to a superior in 
the earlier days ignored in a letter of 
the second century. The writer puts his 
own name first, and uses ¢ppwco at the end. 

We turn back to the fragments of the 
‘Hypsipyle’ of Euripides, which, like 
those of the ‘ Antiope’ published in 1890, 
have made a great sensation in the classical 
world. The new fragments are far more 
considerable, but they are less interesting 
in this, that the ‘ Antiope’ text was very 
old, and paleographically extremely 
precious, whereas the present papyrus 
seems not earlier than the second century. 
There are accents and other clear marks 
of this later date. The editors justly 
complain that for the number of the frag- 
ments the result has not been fortunate. 
A vast number of mere words or syllables 
are all that Nos. 66-113 contain. These 
were hardly worth printing, for the shape 
of the scrap of papyrus which contains 
them, and the possibility of fitting it to 
another, are the only chance of further 
reconstruction, and this is lost in the 
mere recording of the letters preserved. 
The gaps in the plot are still considerable, 
and particularly puzzling in that the course 
of the play seems to vary considerably 
from the allusions to the mythical story 
unearthed by the editors from obscure 
sources. The part played by the twin 
sons of Hypsipyle—who certainly inter- 
vene to save, or to help to save, their 
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mother, much as Amphion and Zethus 
intervene to save Antiope—is very ob- 
scure. Their appearance as_ travellers 
in search of their mother is placed by the 
editors at the opening of the play. It 
would be far more dramatic after the 
episode with Amphiaraus was over and 
he had gone away, having apparently 
pacified the enraged mother of the infant 
Archemorus, who has been killed through 
Hypsipyle’s negligence. And if it were 
true, as the papyrus plainly tells us, that 
they had once gone to the Colchian land, 
their adventures would be still more 
puzzling. Dr. Mahaffy’s emendation ‘‘ the 
Land of Ioleus” brings sense into this 
line, though, of course, there is a German 
savant who imagines some new form of 
legend to account for it as it stands. 

The frequent allusions of Aristophanes 
in ‘The Frogs’ to this play as recent 
and popular make us sure that it was one 
of Euripides’s latest plays, and this is 
further corroborated by internal evi- 
dences. There is a great deal of action ; 
there is the utmost number of actors 
that Greek tragedy permitted, and we note 
the prominence of those lyrical monodies 
which Aristophanes disliked as more 
a musical than a dramatic performance. 
Nor is there any single passage of sur- 
passing excellence preserved. Neverthe- 
less every scholar will read with the 
keenest interest this newly recovered 
specimen of a master’s work. The 
further discovery of even a short passage, 
or a sketch of the plot, like the outline 
of the ‘ Dionys-Alexandros’ of Cratinus 
in a previous volume of these papyri, 
may tell us what we require, and put the 
fragments of the ‘ Hypsipyle’ in a clearer 
light. She was indeed an exceptional 
heroine, affording materials for several 
tragedies—first her saving of her father 
in the great massacre of the males at 
Lemnos, which affords Horace so fine a 
passage in his Odes; then the episode 
of her love and desertion by Jason, which 
has furnished Ovid with the subject of an 
Epistle ; then the present afterlude during 
her exile in slavery at Nemea in the 
Argolid. 

There is also in the present volume 
a scene, which the editors refer to Menan- 
der, in which a slave is about to be burnt 
alive by his master for some dishonesty. 
Both they and their readers must be 
shocked at such an atrocity being put 
on the polite stage of Menander, even 
though we assume that the slave escapes. 
Had the recent Cairo papyrus, with its 
long passages from Menander, not shown 
us the triviality of that poet—in fact, 
had we still to judge him by his old reputa- 
tion—our astonishment would have been 
greater. But no other Greek poet has 
been so much lowered in the classical world 
by closer acquaintance, and whereas we 
thought in our youth that a whole play 
of Menander was the most precious thing 
we could recover, no searcher for papyri 
would now make this the acme of his 
hopes. Nevertheless, let us be thankful 
even for small mercies in the midst of all 
the rich material provided for us by the 
Oxford masters of papyrology. 





An Oxford Tutor: the Life of the Rev. 
Thomas Short of Trinity College, Oxford. 
By C. E. H. Edwards. (Elliot Stock.) 


Tuts little book—a magazine article, 
rather, in guise of a book—is the votive 
offering of a great-niece, letting fall on 
her ancestor’s ashes the tributary tear 
which Horace craved of his friend Sep- 
timius. The Rev. Thomas (better known 
of old and still as “Tommy ”’) Short was 
conspicuous as one of a small but brilliant 
company, flourishing at Oxford during 
the earlier half of the last century. They 
were mostly College Tutors, scholars of 
an old-fashioned type, knowing their 
classics intimately : of Oriel Tyler it was 
said that he could construe Thucydides 
“through a deal board”; of Short, 
that he lectured on Tacitus without an 
open book before him. Far above the 
lazy, prejudiced, and sometimes vicious 
tribe of Dons lashed in The Oxford Spy 
and George Cox’s mordant satire, they 
stood aloof from both the sets which 
successively dominated University thought. 
Honouring the intellectual prowess of the 
Noetics, they lacked interest in a Common 
Room where neither whist was played 
nor vintages discussed : on the lymphatic 
asceticism of the young Tractarians they 
threw, in Short’s own words, “not cold 
but dirty water.” For their view of life 
was humanist: Oriel might be virtuous, 
but there were still cakes and ale ; accept- 
ing the Augustan maxim that to water- 
drinkers the gods make life burdensome, 
they rose clearheaded from their ‘‘ modici 
munera Liberi,” cheerily to win or lose 
an equally moderate stake at whist. 
The present writer recalls the advice 
given to him with much solemnity by 
one of them at the beginning of his 
settled University career: “‘ Young man, 
begin at once, if even in small quantities, 
to lay down port wine annually”’; and Mr. 
Woodgate in his recent amusing ‘ Remi- 
niscences’ tells how Short refused his 
vote to a distinguished candidate for a 
Trinity Fellowship until he was satisfied 
not only that he was a good whist-player, 
but also that he could be trusted “ not 
to play Whitechapel,” to lead, that is, 
from a single card of a suit, then a recent 
heresy which might have vitiated the 
timehonoured tradition of the Common 
Room game. 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
the genius of these jovial bachelors was 
restricted to the mahogany and the green 
cloth. Travelled and well read, they 
knew and could cite their Dante, Cer- 
vantes, and Moliére no less than their 
Pope and Shakespeare; they cherished 
and conserved the art of talk ; of epigram, 
impromptu, anecdote; of crisp expres- 
sion, light pleasantry, and ready give- 
and-take. We feel to them as Mrs. 
Primrose felt towards Lady Blarney ; 
the Coplestons and Whatelys we admire 
and reverence; but our “ warm heart” 
goes out to the Lancelot Lees and Chaf- 
ferses, the Kit Erles, the Osborne Gordons, 
and the Tommy Shorts. 


Of this band of brothers Short was the | his 








had settled on their lees in country livings. 
Witty and vivacious to the end, by his 
pointed speech and stories not always 
refined or always new, but in their free- 
dom from verbiage, hesitations, and irre- 
levancies, models of what anecdotes 
should be, he read a lesson on cultured 
social converse to a generation already 
beginning to be swamped by “shop.” 
It is said that in a MS. book entitled 
* Breviarium,’ or ‘ “ Short ” Stories,’ com- 
piled by his friend and pupil Dr. Plummer, 
specimens of his talk are preserved; if 
so, it is a pity that they should not see 
the light. 

His life outside Oxford seems to have 
been scantly known to his University 
friends, and this want his niece endeavours 
to supply. He sprang from progenitors 
long settled in Solihull, a rural village 
once remote from Birmingham, entangled 
now in one of its far-reaching suburban 
tentacles. His father was a surgeon, 
his mother an heiress of the Holbech 
family, himself the youngest of twelve 
children. Born in 1789, he went through 
Rugby with distinction, obtained a 
scholarship at Trinity, took a Third 
Class, travelled on the Continent, spent 
nearly seven years at his old school as 
assistant master, and returned to Trinity 
in 1816 to be Tutor during forty years. 
In 1827 he stood for the Head-Mastership 
of Rugby: local influence seemed to 
make his election so certain that Arnold, 
also a candidate, withdrew. Whately 
interposed ; induced Sir Henry Halford, 
one of the Governors, to impress on his 
colleagues the duty of determining their 
choice solely by the testimonials offered : 
Arnold renewed his application, and was 
successful. ‘I have been everything at 
Rugby except Head-Master and gate- 
keeper,” Short was, according to our 
author, wont to say. Blindness overtook 
him latterly, and he withdrew to his 
Solihull home, where he died in 1879. 

One or two slight errors might be re- 
moved if opportunity should offer. There 
is a misprint in the Latin on p. 13; the 
Greek word on p. 30 should be written 
continuously, and the accent shifted 
to the antepenultimate syllable. For 
‘“‘ Aldwychian,” p. 26, read Aldrichian. 
“Melita” on p. 46 is pointless unless 
the second syllable is marked long; 
nor is the verse quoted quite correctly. 
Of three portraits inserted, the profile 
drawing is good; the other two fail 
in rendering the strong, shrewd, cynical, 
yet humorous and kindly features of the 
well-beloved veteran. 








Ladies Fair and Frail: Sketches of the 
Demi-monde during the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By Horace Bleackley. (John 
Lane.) 

DesprrE its somewhat meretricious title, 

this careful book is a genuine contribution 

toserious biography. Theauthorhas treated 
his subject as history with excellent 
taste and much precision—the reigns of 
is ‘“‘queens” of the demi-monde are 


last survivor, resident long: after the rest | exactly delimited—though an austere 
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moralist might take exception occasion- 
ally to an apparent over-tenderness of 
tone. 

Two of the six adventuresses here 
handled have found a place in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary of National Biography’; and 
two more had at least a plausible claim 
to inclusion. Of Catherine Maria, com- 
monly called “ Kitty,’ Fisher, Joseph 
Knight truly observed that her chief 
claim to recognition was the fact that 
Sir Joshua more than once—five times 
according to Mr. Bleackley—painted her 
portrait. The ‘ Cleopatra’ picture, a fine 
example of his work, has been selected 
for the frontispiece. The author’s re- 
search has done something to supplement 
Knight’s article, and on one point to 
correct it. The unfortunate Kitty was 
the first, and not the second, wife of John 
Norris, the second being a certain Mrs. 
Catherine Knight, a divorced wife, but 
daughter of a dean. Reynolds’s subject 
twice in one year went through the 
ceremony with Norris, the first Scotch 
marriage failing to satisfy the bride- 
groom’s family. A few months later the 
bride of twenty-eight died in the odour 
of sanvtity at Bath, and was buried at 
Benenden in Kent. The author is in- 
formed that her memory is still cherished 
at the latter place, where her kindness to 
the poor had made her as well known 
as her dashing horsemanship. Poor Kitty 
was no common courtesan, and Mr. 
Bleackley’s anxiety to controvert Tom 
Taylor’s statement that at one time she 
had lived in close contiguity to Reynolds 
appears a rather superfluous care for the 
great painter’s reputation. The author 
records Miss Fisher’s meeting in her 
unregenerate days with Casanova, and 
retails the anecdote of her mischievous 

resentation, with the connivance of 
on II., to the elder Pitt; but he 
makes no mention of her fruitless call 
upon Dr. Johnson, or of her having been 
the original of a leading character in 
‘The Belle’s Stratagem.’ 

Grace Dalrymple Elliott (or Eliot, as 
Mr. Bleackley spells her name), who has 
also obtained official record, has had 
her tall person preserved for posterity 
by Gainsborough, who painted her twice. 
The portrait reproduced in the present 
work was h in the Academy of 1778. 
She was a lady by birth and education, 
but a courtesan by nature, with boundless 
courage, the most extravagant tastes, 
and no sense of veracity. She flew at 
high game, having at times been the 
mistress of both the Comte d’Artois 
(Charles X.) and his cousin of Orleans 
(Philippe Egalité), besides claiming that 
the father of her daughter (subsequently 
Lady Charles Bentinck) was the so-called 
First Gentleman of Europe. All that 
can be said for her is that her early 
traini was bad, and that she was 
married very young to a man twice her 

e who seems to have neglected her. 

. Bleackley puts the lady’s birth four 
years earlier than did the late Mr. Alger, 
and gives good reason for spelling her 
name differently, though he admits that 
she herself wrote it as given in the ‘ Dic- 
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tionary of National Biography.’ He 
makes no attempt to échenl the veracity 
of the ‘Journal of my Life during the 
French Revolution,’ though he agrees 
with other readers of it that the work 
possesses some literary merit, and 
seems disposed to attach some value to 
its writer’s view of the character of the 
Duc d’Orléans. It appears that this 
lady was “always most particular with 
regard to her female associates” (they 
included the future Mrs. Charles James 
Fox), and was one of the first among 
demi-mondaines to have her own box 
at the Opera. She was “eminently 
practical” in all her liaisons after the 
first, and tried hard to get Lord Chol- 
mondeley to marry her after her divorce 
from Sir John Eliot. Her last years were 
spent in France, where she seems to have 
died in distressed circumstances at a 
mature age. 

Fanny Murray, who “reigned” from 
1746 to 1754, has but little title to re- 
membrance, though in early life she lived 
with Beau Nash, and afterwards had the 
notorious ‘ Essay on Woman’ dedicated 
to her. She was never pre-eminently 
vicious, and fully expiated her sins as 
the faithful and longsuffering wife of the 
dissipated actor David Ross. With regard 
to the authorship of the attack on the 
last-named in ‘The Edinburgh Rosciad ’ 
Mr. Bleackley seems to be in two minds. 
He misquotes slightly the celebrated 
sentence from ‘The Beggar’s Opera’ 
about Jemmy Twitcher. 

The story of her life as a whole, with the 
evidence of her beautiful face as revealed 
in Gainsborough’s canvas, induces the 
reader to give credit to the author’s 
statement that Nancy Parsons was “a 
refined and modest woman.” The early 
career of the Duke of Grafton’s mistress 
is obscure: she claimed to be the grass 
widow of a West Indian planter named 
Haughton. The Prime Minister might 
have done worse than marry her, for, 
in spite of Junius’s scathing comments on 
the connexion, she undoubtedly had a 
good influence over him. Before her 
marriage with Lord Maynard, Miss Parsons 
lived for some time under the protection 
of another noble, the third Duke of Dorset ; 
and she had the reputation of being as 
faithful a mistress as a wife. Another 
Premier, Shelburne, is also said to have 
shown “a great partiality” for her 
company. But with all this the beautiful 
Nancy had a harder fight than Emma, 
Lady Hamilton, in her efforts to get 
social recognition at the Neapolitan Court, 
Sir William himself being for a long time 
one of poor Lady Maynard’s chief op- 
ponents. “Is there no room for penit- 
ence?” she is said on one occasion to 
have asked pathetically. Later she seems 
to have taken in hand the education of 
the shy young (fifth) Duke of Bedford ; 
and though the biographer holds the 
i ar ménage a trois to have been 
blameless, he calls Nancy “a _ worldly- 
wise, combative, unscrupulous lady,” and 
quotes a contemporary remark that “ her 
sayings and deep understandings are 
dangerous.” She lived to an advanced 
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age, and died in France, having earned 
a reputation for piety and good works, 
Walpole’s slighting reference to her jg 
sufficiently explained by the author, who 
also discredits the stories spread by her 
enemies as to the lady’s misuse of her 
influence over Grafton. 

Kitty Kennedy is perhaps the least 
notable of Mr. Bleackley’s subjects. She 
had the misfortune to be confused with 
two namesakes of lower rank in her 
profession, but came to be known 4g 
“the celebrated Miss Kennedy,” of New- 
man Street. She looked down upon the 
mistresses of clergymen and actors. Lond 
Robert Spencer, and John Saint John, 
brother of Lord Bolingbroke, were her 
almostconstantadmirers. The most notice- 
able, and indeed creditable, fact in her 
career was the successful exertion of her 
charms over these two in the cause of 
her two brothers, who had been con- 
demned for murder as the result of a 
drunken brawl. The matter made a 
great noise at the time. Miss Kennedy 
attained marriage with one Byron, or 
Byram, who, however, seems to have died 
or disappeared after a few years. 

The last of these fair ladies, Gertrude 
Mahon (née Tilson), is not the least re 
markable. Like her friend Mrs. Elliott, 
she was a lady born and had a bad up 
bringing. At a very early age she eloped 
to the Continent with a penniless Irish- 
man, who deserted her after her family 
had refused to receive him as her husband, 
After her mother’s death she broke all 
bounds and began to figure in loose 
company at masquerades. She became 
known as the “ Bird of Paradise” by 
reason of her small stature and love of 
bright colours. Her costumes, however, 
are said to have been “artistic.” She 
was fond of the balloon-hat (it was the 
period of Lunardi’s ascents) and originated 
an Irish headgear, described as_ being 
“of the composite order, partaking of 
the gipsy, the Lavinia, and the Para- 
chute.” Her ‘small whole-length phae- 
ton” also attained celebrity, and the 
London coachmen knew her as “ Lady 
Hard and Soft.” 

Mrs. Mahon had musical tastes and 4 
good voice, and was for long “ first 
favourite with writers of the press”; 
many curious specimens of effusions 
relating to her doings are culled by Mr. 
Bleackley. She made a few appearances 
on the stage. The first, which took place 
at Covent Garden in ‘The Spanish Friar, 
occasioned a dramatic scene. Her reply 
to Father Dominic’s question, “ Have 
you forgot your marriage vow?” “No, 
I have too much reason to remember 
it,” was so suggestive of the actress's 
relations with her husband at the time 
that the house rose at her. She had 
some success during a short season at 
Dublin in 1785, and eight years later 
is said to have won the favour of aD 
audience at Margate in the part of Lady 
Teazle. The poem ‘Bagnigge Wells 
which contains a pathetic passage relating 
to “M-h-n, sweetest Bird of Paradise, 
could not, for that reason, remarks the 
author, have been the work of Churchill, 
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for he died when the lady was but twelve 
years old. 

The results of Mr. Bleackley’s careful 
research are recorded in pleasant style, 
but a few slips in names and spelling 
need attention, such as “ rent-role”’ and 
“taken council.” He cannot decide 
between “syren” and “siren.” “J. 
Britton and E. W. Bradley ” should be 
“J. Britton and E. W. Brayley ” in the 
last of the Bibliographies which add to 
the value of the book. 





NEW NOVELS. 


Magnificat. By Vincent Brown. 
man & Hall.) 


So far as plot is concerned Mr. Brown’s 
latest story reminds us of the play by 
Mr. Jerome which shows the working of 
a Christ-like influence in a Bloomsbury 
lodging-house; but for the rest the 
author has not looked far beyond his 
own previous work, and his characters, 
in spite of their new names, strike us as 
familiar—too familiar, we think. His 
method is to take a number of aggressively 
heathenish modern folk, and bring them 
into contact with one or two examples 
of his chosen type of modern Christian. 
The type is clearly much admired by its 
creator ; but we do not find it so admirable. 
Its representatives not only show verbose 
self-righteousness, but also assume the 
airs of the superior person. They have 
too much contempt for the majority of 
their fellow-creatures for our taste, and 
they are certainly too oracular to be 
entertaining. Some of the heathen are 
amusing, however, and would have re- 
deemed this book if the author had given 
them the space occupied by his own 
moralizings and laboured phrases. A 
marked vein of emotional religiosity 
pervades Mr. Brown’s recent work. 


(Chap- 





Uncle Gregory. By George Sandeman- 
(Heinemann.) 


THE author’s work clearly owes much 
to the artistic method of Mr. Henry 
James. Mr. Sandeman propounds a 
riddle of personality which his characters 
attempt to solve. Gregory Rowley, 
whose death has occurred before the story 
Opens, was a giant of finance and so- 
called philanthropy. His will lays upon 
his relatives the responsibility of con- 
tinuing his public benefactions and 
writing his “life.” Unfortunately for 
their peace, the would-be biographers aim 
at a presentation of the real as distinct 
from the famous. At one time Rowley 
has the aspect of a good man devoid 
of charm; then he figures as an ideal 
brother, and anon his love for humanity 
affords him a_ halo. Finally, a_ real 
Rowley emerges from sundry documents 
as a rogue who, with less adroitness 
than he possessed, might have forfeited 
both liberty and reputation. Mr. Sande- 
man skilfully sketches the effect which 
the study of the dead man has upon the 
narrator and his sister and brother-in-law. 





The Grip of Fear. 
(Grant Richards.) 


Mr. LEVEL’s story reminds us in its main 
idea of a younger son introduced to us 
by the brothers Grimm, who travelled 
to learn what shivering meant. The 
present hero is a Parisian journalist who, 
desirous of demonstrating the obtuseness 
of the police and experiencing the enchant- 
ment of fear, deliberately manufactures 
circumstantial evidence which leads to his 
condemnation as a murderer. The story 
has the merit of shapeliness; it is, how- 
ever, lacking in intellectuality and in- 
ventiveness, the happy ending being 
deplorably weak. 


By Maurice Level. 


The Heart of a Gypsy. By Rosamond 
Napier. (Duckworth & Co.) 


THE underlying motive of this clever, 
but unequal story is the conflict in the 
heroine’s heart between her love for a 
man and the great beech-tree which is 
the only real parent she knows, having 
been abandoned by her Romany mother 
in the cradle of its mossy roots, to be 
rescued and reared in a Devonshire 
parsonage. She is a true child of nature, 
wayward, but fascinating. Falling head- 
over-ears in love with a rising London 
surgeon, holiday-making on Exmoor, she 
is transplanted to the uncongenial atmo- 
sphere of smart West End society, to be 
trained for her new position by his 
stepmother and sister, to say nothing 
of his former chére amie. The situation 
thus created is similar to that in ‘A 
Princess of Thule.’ The passionate 
Meridiana cannot endure her isolation in 
these unaccustomed surroundings, and 
finally breaks away from her too pre- 
occupied and somewhat dictatorial adorer, 
and returns to her beech-tree. The de- 
scriptions of Devonshire scenery are 
always vividly, and often brilliantly, 
done; and the author’s power of cha- 
racter-drawing is distinctly above the 
average. The middle-aged surgeon with 
his “booming” laugh, as a hero, now 
and then verges perilously on the ludicrous ; 
and Meridiana’s adopted sister would have 
been equally attractive, and less tiresome, 
without her appalling slanginess and too 
insistent stammer. Meridiana herself is 
something new to the hardened novel- 
reader. 





The Lure of Eve. 

(Cassell & Co.) 
Tuts story—the work of a new writer— 
is too slender and episodic to be effective, 
though it contains much that is thoughtful 
and well expressed. A young novelist, 
of whom great things are expected by 
his friends, marries a beautiful but common- 
place girl, whose selfishness goes far 
towards spoiling his career. The narrative 
is wanting in directness, and the cha- 
racterization in intimacy. Though the 
spirit of friendship that animates the men 
in the book—Laine the writer, Westmore 
the dramatist, and Deane the artist—is 
admirably caught, the men themselves 
are drawn with too slight and uncertain 
a touch to have an air of reality. Their 


By Edith Mary Moore. 


talk, often clever and epigrammatic, 
lacks naturalness and ease. The book 
is, however, marked by sincerity of pur- 
pose, a keen but sympathetic outlook on 
life, and a certain distinction of style. 





The Sin of the Duchess. By Houghton 
Townley. (Greening & Co.) 


In the central figure of this sensational 
tale—a woman who is wrongly convicted 
of the murder of a duke—a distant relative 
of the Count of Monte Cristo may be 
found. A miraculous escape from prison 
is promptly followed by the acquisition 
of untold riches, which she uses relentlessly 
to bring ruin upon the numerous persons 
who, knowing that the unhappy Duke 
was slain by his own wife, allowed her 
to suffer in the Duchess’s stead. To 
increase the sensation the author has caused 
the story to be narrated by a bank clerk 
whose ‘clairvoyant faculties” enable 
him to describe events before they really 
occur. Mr. Townley does the thing hand- 
somely. There is a thoroughness about his 
disregard of the probabilities of life, a 
lavishness about the incidents through 
which he hurries his boldly fashioned 
figures, from which it is difficult to with- 
hold a tribute. But the whole has, for 
a book of its class, a vital defect—there 
is no well-kept secret to make one eager 
for the end. 

The Broken Snare. By Ludwig Lewisohn. 

(Stanley Paul & Co.) 

Mr. LEwIsoHuN has written a vivid story. 
It tells of an attractive girl embittered 
by a poverty-stricken and sordid home. 
Her father, a medical man, is a failure 
in his profession without knowing it, 
and her mother is always depressed and 
sad. The girl has a mad desire to escape 
from the trammels of her life, and art 
becomes her refuge. In this frame of 
mind she meets a literary man and 
acquaintance of her father, who holds 
heterodox views concerning marriage. 
He soon dominates her, and at last she 
leaves home, and lives with him—without 
the marriage bond. The attempt thus to 
realize the ideal life proves a failure, 
and the girl, disillusioned, returns home. 
But between the two there is real affection, 
and after much tribulation they come 
together again and marry. Mr. Lewisohn 
is a realist. Some may object that certain 
parts of his book are too real; certainly 
there is much to shock the conventional. 
We are inclined, however, to regard the 
volume as the product of an earnest man 
who desires to point a moral. The cha- 
racters are well drawn, and the plot is 
plausibly arranged. 





The Priest of the High Fjelds. By Inge- 
borg Maria Sick. Translated from the 
Danish by Tyra Engdahl and Jessie 
Rew. (Utrecht, H. Honig.) 

Tus excellent translation deserves a 

cordial welcome from English readers, 

for it will enable them to make acquaint- 





ance with a writer of unusual charm and 
distinction. The materials out of which 
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the story is constructed are simple, but 
the volume possesses in an eminent degree 
individuality, sincerity, and artistic re- 
straint, and these qualities make it a vivid 
and moving piece of work. The two 
chief characters, a Norwegian clergyman 
and a young Danish girl, with their bigh 
passion and deep sense of the obliga- 
tions of life, are thoroughly human, and 
the problem of their relations to each 
other and to God is of more than super- 
ficial interest; it is solved by one of 
them in a spirit of sacrifice that may be 
regarded as unduly strained, yet the 
reader is made to understand and sym- 
pathize, even if he may not wholly approve. 
The novel is striking and provocative of 
thought from beginning to end. 





SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 


In Towards Social Reform (Fisher Unwin) 
Canon and Mrs. Barnett have collected a 
number of short papers written during the 
last ten or twelve years. In dealing with 
unemployment the goal at which all aim is 
the increased industrial efficiency of the 
worker; the immediate facts are the 
demoralizing influence of periods of enforced 
idleness, and the no less injurious conse- 
quences which attend the artificial provision 
of work for all who apply. The experience 
of the Unemployed Workmen’s Act leads 
Canon Barnett to enunciate the rule “ give 
as much employment as possible, but do not 
employ the unemployed.’ On this, as on 
other questions, the tendency of Canon 
Barnett’s views is towards the school 
generally associated with the term ‘“ Pro- 
gressive,” but his papers are marked by a 
rare sense of proportion. 

In Mrs. Barnett’s essays the personal 
note predominates, and her wealth of 
experience and reminiscence lends a peculiar 
charm to her papers on the principles of 
recreation and the Children’s Country Holi- 
day Fund. Occasionally, perhaps, her sym- 

athy leads her astray. However real may 

the evils of the Poor Law schools, it 
does not follow that the system is wholly 
wrong. 

Underlying the treatment of specific 
problems, and forming itself the main 
subject of several papers, is the broad 
question of the relations between the rich 
and poor. 

“The working-man does not want to heave 

half a brick at the aristocrat; his attitude is 
less brutal, but, so far as the aristocrat is con- 
cerned, more dangerous. He despises the ways 
of smart people, their love of jewels and dress, 
the triviality of their pleasures.” 
Such is Canon Barnett’s summing-up of the 
situation. Whether this attitude is justifi- 
able or not, the responsibility for its existence 
rests on the shoulders of those who pass their 
lives where they need neither know, nor be 
known by, the poor, and who are not con- 
cerned if the upper classes are an object for 
the contempt of the working-man. Can 
anything be done to break down the barriers 
which separate the rich and the poor? 
Well-meaning efforts are often made to 
arouse the sympathy of the one by depicting 
the misery and vice of the other; the 
immediate result is generally a subscription 
which only serves to stereotype the distinc- 
tion between him that gives and him that 
takes. Canon and Mrs. Barnett have been 
pioneers in an enterprise where such senti- 
ments find no place. Their book is a record 
of liberal-minded achievement. 

Mr. Thomas Holmes is an able writer, 
and his ‘Pictures and Problems from 





London Police Courts’ revealed him as a | (and conceals) the highest art, and with 


wise and farseeing man. During the summer 
of 1904 he resigned his position as Police 
Court Missionary after twenty-one years’ 
service, and in Known to the Police (Arnold) 
he records some of his experiences in Police 
Courts and “the great Underworld of 
London.” It is refreshing to note that, 
after a vast experience of the darker side of 
life, he is “more hopeful of humanity’s 
ultimate good than ever.’ Mr. Holmes’s 
optimism makes his book pleasant reading. 

e sees in the Police Court of to-day great 
improvement; all the arrangements are 
more humane than they were. He speaks 
highly of the magistrates. 

“The legal profession, too, has changed. 
Where are the greasy, drunken old solicitors that 
haunted the precincts of Police Courts twenty-five 
years ago? Gone!....Bullying, drunken, and 
stupid solicitors have no chance to-day.” 

There is also improvement in the appearance 
of the prisoners. There is, however, one 
ominous conclusion. Mr. Holmes declares 
that whilst there is less brutality, debauchery, 
and drinking to-day, there is a national 
degeneration in the direction of dishonesty. 
He sees in the spread of such faults a greater 


evil than intemperance or gambling. The | 


volume contains excellent chapters on 
‘The Black List and Inebriates,’ ‘ Police 
Court Marriages, and ‘ Extraordinary 
Sentences.’ In the first Mr. Holmes points 
out the worthlessness of some recent legis- 
lation; in the next he protests against 
hurried marriages arranged in Police Courts, 
often hailed with praise by a sentimental 
ress, but ending in disaster ; whilst in the 
ast he shows the inequalities of sentences 
meted out to prisoners. 

Not the least interesting section of the 
book deals with ‘Discharged Prisoners.’ 
Here is a most difficult problem :— 

‘* Prisoners’ Aid Societies are powerless with 

them. Church Army and Salvation Army and 
all the Labour Homes combined can do nothing 
with them or for them; for Prison life is easier 
than wood-chopping, and the comforts of Prison 
are superior to those of a Labour Home.” 
Mr. Holmes shows that there are thousands 
of young men with no settled place of abode, 
no technical skill, no great physical strength, 
no capabilities, and no desire for continuous 
honest employment. No one wants them, 
and there is no place for them in industrial 
life. They are content to live in cheap 
lodging-houses or in prison. Mr. 
says :— 

““Some people are advocating conscription. 
Well, here is a chance. Form a regiment, or 
two regiments, of young men who have been 
three times in prison. Give them ten years of 
thorough discipline and sound manual and 
technical training. Under discipline they will 
be obedient, and at the worst they will be as good 
men as those that manned Nelson’s ships, and 
would prove quite as good as those that fought 
at Waterloo or captured India for the East India 
Company.” 

Mr. Holmes’s scheme is beset with difficulty, 
like all that have been offered. 

The closing chapters deal with experiences 
amongst the poorest classes in London. 
We have never read a more striking record 
of the heroism of the sweated and over- 
crowded inhabitants of the slums. Chap. 
xiii. on ‘Jonathan Pinchbeck, the Slum 
Autolycus,’ would alone make the volume 
noteworthy. Mr. Holmes has rendered great 
service by the publication of his book. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 
The Immortals’ Great Quest, by James W. 
Barlow (Smith, Elder & Co.), is a reissue 


Holmes | 
| of some of our great and half-forgotten 


such a fund of humour and good sense that 


| the reader is charmed out of all desire to be 


| critical. 





The book is in the form of a diary, 
written by a Dutch surgeon who contrived 
in the eighteenth century to visit the planet 
Venus. That the influence of ‘ Gulliver’s 
Travels ’ has been prominent in the author’s 
mind is plain enough, but he indulges in 
little or none of the satire without which 
Swift’s imagination was never at its normal 
temperature. The satire of Dr. Barlow, 
when we get a glimpse of it, is reminiscent 
of ‘Friendship’s Garland’ rather than 
‘Gulliver’; but it is no part of his purpose 
to construct an elaborate caricature or to 
preach at us through a parable. Van 
Varken, the Dutch doctor is not unlike 
Teufelsdréckh, albeit he is no philosopher ; 
the account of his early education, and his 
lecture to the Hesperians on the religions 
of the earth, is a convincing instance of 
humour which is independent of mere turns 
of phrase or quaint conceits. 


Seventeenth Century Men of Latitude. By 
Edward A. George. (Fisher Unwin.)—The 
liberal thinkers of the seventeenth century 
are only gradually coming into their own, 
and the process is not without interruption 
and reaction. Inquiring readers, hunti 
about among old books, think either that 
every one will be as surprised as_ they 
are to find that English clergymen in the 
seventeenth century were not all bigots or 
fanatics, or that they have discovered in the 
past an anticipation of what is still, among 
religious thinkers, in the far future. It is just 
what happened in Germany with regard to 
Erasmus: impetuous people burst out with 
the declaration that he was a sort of Har- 
nack. It needs only an acquaintance with 
his works to refute the idea. Erasmus 
was a cultivated Catholic scholar, not a 
concealed Wycliffite. In the same way 
no one who really knows the English lite- 
rature of the seventeenth century is the least 
surprised at what was said by the Cambridge 
Platonists, by John Hales, or Chillingworth ; 
still less is he surprised to find that these 
men were the friends of Archbishop Laud, 
if he has read what the archbishop wrote, 
and not taken his view of him from Macaulay 


| or Carlyle. 





| thus 


of a skit written long since by a distin- | 


guished scholar of Trinity, Dublin. It is 
a work of the imagination, excellently 


written in a simple style which involves | 


At the same time, it is a pleasant 
thing to have an enthusiastic appreciation 


writers from the pen of a leisurely American. 
Mr. George has made an _ agreeable 
study of writers who deserve not to be 
forgotten. He sketches the career of each 
with a certain freshness, and he appends & 
few extracts that are not ill, if not always 
characteristically, chosen. He writes as 
an amateur, but it does not seriously 
matter to his conclusions that he is some- 
times mixed in his dates, and not always 
sound in his historical statements. He thinks, 
for example, that insistence on episcopal 
ordination was new in Baxter’s day (a view 
which it needs little knowledge of history 
to refute), and that the Long Parliament 
did not adjourn from 1640 to the 
Restoration. Baxter was never chaplain 
to Cromwell’s regiment: he refused to be. 
The number of the non-episcopal clergy 
deprived on St. Bartholomew’s Day is still 
uncertain, but it undoubtedly was not 
‘“‘more than two thousand.” He puts 
Laud’s execution in 1644 (whereas it was, 
according to our reckoning, in 1645), and 
ts rather confused when he tries 
to make a list of events that happened to 
his heroes “ in the year of Laud’s execution. 

It was, for example, in 1644 that Jeremy 
Taylor lost the living of Uppingham, and 
Whichcote became Provost of Kings 
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and on the llth of June of that year 
Smith was transferred, as an M.A., to 
Queens’ College. Baxter became an army 
chaplain, on the other hand, in 1645, not 
1644 ; and so on. 

Mr. George recalls many wise sayings. 

Thus we find Chillingworth’s “The differ- 
ence between a Papist and a Protestant 
is this, that the one judges his ide to 
be infallible, the other his way to mani- 
fest.” Whichcote says :— 
‘There is light enough of God in the world, if the 
eye of our minds were but fitted to receive it and 
let itin. It is the incapacity of the subject, where 
God is not; for nothing in the world is more 
knowable than God. God is only absent to them 
that are indisposed and disaffected.” 


Jeremy Taylor’s remark “No man is an 
heretic against his will’’ reminds us of a 
corresponding statement of Cassiodorus. 
Sir Thomas Browne says of the Romanists— 
“We have reformed from them, not against 
them.” 

Truly the company whom Mr. George 
has collected is worth knowing. But 
they deserve his title of “‘ men of latitude ” 
only in a restricted sense, and some indeed 
—such as Baxter, we are inclined to say, 
when we remember his picture of the floor 
of hell—do not deserve it at all. They 
were, however, as good as he thinks, 
and almost as liberal. They were even 
more closely connected with the Primate 
than he knows—take More, for example, 
at Ragley, which had several links with 
Laud’s Oxford college. Hammond (whom 
he mentions only in a disparaging quotation) 
had elaborated a more convincing theory 
and claim for toleration than any of them. 


In Songs of Love and Praise (Dent & Co.) 
Miss Annie Matheson has prepared a pleasant 
little anthology of devotional verse which 
should meet with a good reception. The 
volume is issued in a dainty form, with 
decorations, both tasteful and appropriate, 
by Mr. Charles Robinson, and comprises, 
in addition to well-remembered hymns of 
childhood and the now familiar ‘ Crossing 
the Bar’ and ‘ Recessional,’ a discerning 
and comprehensive selection from writers 
new and old, from Phineas Fletcher and Dr. 
Watts to Anne Bronté and Bishop Stubbs. 

Scandinavian Britain. By W. G. Col- 
lingwood. With Chapters by F. York 
Powell. (S.P.C.K.)—This little work comes 
as a useful companion volume to the earlier 
ones on Celtic, Roman, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Norman Britain published by the same 
Society. It consists of some forty pages 
by the late Prof. York Powell, and over two 
hundred of more special matter by Prof. 
Collingwood. In the three introductory 
chapters a brief account is given of the 
causes and character of the Viking Age, 
to which the Scandinavian invasions of 
Britain were due. These pages will be 
useful for those to whom the subject is 
entirely new, but such readers may well 
be puzzled by the way in which the poetic 
maxims on . 22-5 are printed, and 
by such hybrid forms of names as Hrodwolf 
Crace, Anlaf Tryggwason, Throwends, Neam- 
dale, &c. Happily these monstrosities do 
not ap in the main part of the book, 
which falls into three divisions—the earliest 
raids, the Danelaw, and the Norse settle- 
ments. Each of these subjects is dealt 
with in a systematic and careful manner, 
and though the details are necessarily 
limited, the reader will obtain a very fair 
idea of the extent to which England, Scot- 
land, and Wales were affected by the 
Northern invaders. As a rule Prof. Colling- 
wood has treated the various questions 
im & critical spirit, though here and there 
the tendency to force mere probabilities 





to the uttermost asserts itself, as it has 
often done in this department of historical 
study. A good example of this occurs on 
p. 201, where Véluspaé is supposed to come 
from the Hebrides, and to supply a theme 
to a Yorkshire artist carving a stone on 
the shores of Morecambe Bay. Yet the 
writer is well aware of this tendency and 


its results in the past, and confesses that | 
| the author has on the whole appreciated the 


“perhaps we have not even yet escaped 
all the illusions of the forest of error.” 
In cases where closer argument is essayed 
the method is not always convincing, as 





} 


| 


| 


in the attempt to date the Cumbrian | 


settlement by means of the word bekkr. 


Perhaps the least satisfactory parts of | 


the book are those which deal with place- 
names, such as pp- 193-5, 211-5; many 
of the examples given there and elsewhere 
would bear careful revision with closer 





certainly foreign to some of the dialects 
in which the words are current. Of greater 
interest are the quotations from poetry 
of the Tudor and Stuart periods, intended 
to show that certain words were stressed 
otherwise than they are at the present day. 
The list of words exemplifying this kind of 
change might be greatly enlarged by more 
extensive research, but, so far as he has gone, 


metrical evidence at its true value. U: 

Messrs. van Dam and Stoffel, he makes 
reasonable allowance for poetic licence. The 
suggestion that Ben Jonson may have 
stressed inhumanely on the first syllable is 
inadmissible, the alleged parallels (impious, 
infamous, infinite) being for various reasons 
not relevant. Altogether this essay is a 
scholarly and accurate summary of what is 
known on the subject, and its collection of 


attention to the facts of English and | Ulustrative examples is useful. 


Scandinavian philology and grammar. 
Danish place-names at Reading border 
on the incredible; nor is it clear why 
thing should appear as Ting- in Bucks and 
Bedfordshire. at East Anglian “‘ names 
in -wich, -haven, and Naze have a Northern 
origin” is a statement for which some 
proof would not be superfluous. The Scandi- 
navian names and words cited in this part 
of the work are on the whole correctly 
iven, but a few slips occur, such as “sud” 
or sud, “Tjaguskeggi” for -skegg, and 
“lagslid ’ as a rendering of Old English 
lahslit. On p. 156 ‘Skjoldunga saga’ is 
cited in place of ‘ Knytlinga’: the former 
no longer exists. That dordum, disturbance, 
represents an Old Norse dura-démr is one 
of those old guesses which might with 
advantage have been quietly suppressed. 
In spite of this doubtful material, how- 
ever, the general impression conveyed by 
the book, as to the historical and topographi- 
cal bearings of the Scandinavian invasions, 
is sufficiently clear and correct to make it 
a useful addition to the series to which it 
belongs. 


Zur Betonung der lateinisch-romanischen 
Worter im Neuenglischen. Mit besonderer 
Beriicksichtigung der Zeit von ca. 1560 
bis 1660. Von Ernst Metzger. (Heidelberg, 
Winter. )—The subject of this dissertation is 
one on which it is hardly possible to make 
any very valuable contribution to knowledge, 
and it is not the author’s fault that he has 
been able to do little more than set forth in a 
methodical form facts that are already well 
known. Most of the words which he 
enumerates as having different accentua- 
tions assigned to them in modern diction- 
aries belong (as he duly recognizes) to the 
purely literary vocabulary, and are seldom 
pronounced at all. When an English- 
man finds himself under the necessity of 
pronouncing one of these, he has usually 
no oral tradition to guide him, so that he 
has to fall back on the analogy of some more 
familiar word of similar formation ; and as 
the analogies are often conflicting, the same 
word will not seldom be pronounced variously 
by different people, or even by the same 
person at different times. The pronouncing 
dictionaries are far from adequately repre- 
senting the amount of diversity that actually 
exists in the oral rendering of such words 
among people of the highest education. 
Some of the instances which the author 
gives of dialectal misplacement of accent 
suggest a doubt whether the indications 
of the ‘English Dialect Dictionary’ on 
this point are always trustworthy. For 
example, the word outdacious, and several 
words ending in -ation, are marked in that 
work as having the accent on the first 


syllable, no alternative notation being given. 
ese_accentuations may exist, but they are 


THE fifty volumes just added to “ Every- 


| man’s Library”? (Dent) maintain the in- 


| 





terest and enterprise of a scheme which 
has long passed the average bounds of the 
popular library. The Letters of Charles Lamb, 
2 vols., is, says E. R. in the Introduction, 
“based upon the text prepared for the 
‘Works of Charles Lamb’ by Mr. William 
Macdonald, who spared no pains or enthu- 
siasm for his work.” We have, in fact, 
Mr. Macdonald’s notes, which should have 
been credited to him, and charming illustra- 
tions by Mr. Herbert Railton. Some letters 
since the original edition have had to dis- 
appear in consequence of a legal decision, 
but even so the volumes remain a wonderful 
bargain for the bookbuyer. Frere’s transla- 
tion of The Acharnians, The Knights, and 
The Birds is already popular in a cheap form, 
nevertheless we welcome its reappearance. 
We find also Cicero’s Select Letters and 
Orations, with a note by De Quincey. There 
is much fiction added of a sort generally 
known and praised, such as ‘ Les Misérables,’ 
in two volumes, translated by Mr. C. E. 
Wilbour. Prof. Saintsbury introduces some- 
thing more novel in @ volume of Balzac’s 
At the Sign of the Cat and Racket, and 
other Stories, which includes the general 
introduction to ‘The Human Comedy,” a 
document of great interest. An early English 
version or paraphrase of ‘ Le Bal de Sceaux ’ 
is mentioned. The story reminds us of 
“the mysterious, philosophical, romantic, 
metaphysical Sparkins” in ‘Sketches by 
Boz,’ who was suddenly converted into the 
assistant at a “cheap shop.” Mr. Llewelyn 
Williams, M.P., writes with discernment 
on Froude’s Henry VIII., 3 vols., and 
Edward VI., 1 vol., which are masterpieces 
of narrative. Milman’s History of the Jews, 
introduced by Dr. Hartwell Jones; Rod- 
well’s translation of the Koran, by the Rev. 
G. Margoliouth, and Boswell’s Tour in the 
Hebrides with Dr. Johnson are additions 
to the Library at which no man can cavil. 
The ‘Tour’ in particular is not so well 
known as it should be. Young people 
have an excellent and well-illustrated volume 
in Annals of Fairyland: The Reign of King 
Oberon ; while The Secret of the Island, by 
Jules Verne, is among the classics of adven- 
ture. Everyman, with other Moralities and 
Three Miracle Plays, opens up @ world of 
early drama known hitherto only to spe- 
cialists. To Marlowe's Plays Mr. Edward 
Thomas writes a preface of just appreciation, 
though he rates the general intelligence of 
readers too high in supposing that they can 
rearrange blank verse. We think we should 
have said more of Shakespeare’s debt to 
Marlowe. If the introductions to this 
admirable Library are to be of real value, 
they should be written with more attention 


| to the popular buyer and the extent of his 
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knowledge. Since the issue of the earlier 
volumes the critics employed have improved 
in this respect, but some still —- in 
needless pedantry, and write as if all the 
world knew as much as they did. 

Geneva. Described by Francis Gribble. 
Painted by J. and M. Hardwicke Lewis. 
(A. & C. Black.)—No place in the world, 
perhaps, can boast of a more superb setting 
than Geneva. But, from the picturesque 
point of view, she has paid the price of rapid 
expansion and modern reconstruction. 
Gribble wastes few words in describing the 
town, and none upon the democratic in- 
stitutions of Swiss municipalities. He skims 
with the lightest of touches over the inci- 
dents in the history of the Genevan Refor- 
mation, the Genevan Revival, and Genevan 
Revolutions. His chief interest  evi- 
dently lies in the great men of letters 
of Geneva. In dealing with the Reforma- 
tion era, he quotes a curious account of 
the “‘ dolorous departure ”’ of the nuns from 
the Convent of Sainte-Claire, from the pen 
of one of the sisters. Some of them had 
spent all their lives in the cloister :— 

‘*The fresh air was too much for them. They 

fainted away ; when they saw the beasts of the 
fields they were terrified, thinking that the cows 
were bears, and that the sheep were ravening 
wolves.” 
Reading this, one is no longer surprised 
that only one sister was converted by the 
arguments of the Reformers who had visited 
the convent and preached in favour of 
marriage, much to the disappointment of 
some three hundred expectant spouses. who 
waited confidently outside the gate. 

It is a curious coincidence that the same 
district should have been the home of Calvin, 
the Protestant Reformer, and of Voltaire, 
the iconoclast, who delighted in civilizing 
the Allobroges, and making “ play-actors 
of the sons of syndics,” as well as the birth- 
place of Rousseau, whose influence, if it 
inspired the worst excesses of the French 
Revolution, was also responsible for the 
revival of religion and the Catholic Restora- 
tion. Mr. Gribble might profitably have 
gomet to trace the influence of Calvinist, 

epublican Geneva upon the writings of 
Rousseau, but this he does not seem to 
recognize. Geneva, we think, can claim a 
much greater share in the work of her 
“austere citizen” than he seems willing 
to admit (p. 91). The story of Calvin, and 
of Calvin’s régime, which seemed to John 
Knox to make Geneva “the most perfect 
School of Christ that ever was in the earth 
since the days of the Apostles,’’ Mr. Gribble 
tells with much spirit, as also that of Calvin’s 
successor, Beza, the strong and eloquent, 
under whom occurred the episode of the 
“Escalade,” famous in Genevan annals. 
To the Sage of Ferney and his Genevan 
theatre he devotes three chapters, but has 
a less hackneyed theme when he treats 
of “the illustrious de Saussure” as the 
gg figure in the Golden Age of Geneva. 

o this philosopher, who was a geologist 
also, and a stylist, the first man to write 
well about the mountains, and, if not quite 
the first man to ascend Mont Blanc, the first 
man to believe that the ascent was possible, 
Mr. Gribble devotes a delightful little essay, 
and does full justice to the mind and heart 
of the professor. 

Of the two artists who illustrate the book 
in colour with pictures of the district, 
those of May Hardwicke Lewis are 
amateurish ; those of J. Hardwicke Lewis 
are more worthy of reproduction. 

Rothenburg on the Tauber. By Hermann 
Uhde - Bernays. (H. Grevel.)—Rothenburg 
has long been known to the connoisseur as 
“the gem of medisvalism "’ that Mr. Head- 





lam has termed it. It is curious that no 
satisfactory monograph has been written 
about it; probably the reason is that the 
same cause which has preserved it intact, 
or almost intact, throughout the troubled 
times of German history, keeps it now but 


peas of reward for the historian’s toil. 
or, unlike her neighbour Nuremberg, 
Rothenburg lies off the main route of com- 
merce, and the result is reflected in her his- 
tory, as in her surviving walls and buildings. 
Politically, in the Middle Ages, a Nuremberg 
in miniature, Rothenburg remains a medieval 





| volume. 
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it has only been carried through, some ninety 
ears after the ‘preliminary steps” had 

n taken, by the issue of the present 
The limit of time chosen for 
ending this instalment is the end of the 


| reign of Henry V., and the reason for this 
little visited by tourists, and there is little | 


line of demarcation rests on the circum- 
stance that the series of Irish statute rolls 
begin with the reign of Henry VI. 
While subsequent editors of Irish statutes 
will have the easier task of transcribing 


‘the statute rolls, Mr. Berry has in this 
_ volume been compelled to collect his mate- 


chrysalis, whose development was retarded | 
| Red Book of the Irish Exchequer, a com- 


by her position and the commercial jealousy 
of her more powerful and fortunate neigh- 
bours, such as Wurzburg, Bamberg, and 
Nuremberg. As Herr Uhde-Bernays well 
remarks in this little sketch of the town, 
which is evidently inspired by a genuine 
love of the place, 

‘*what Rothenburg offers us, is the picture of a 
well-preserved town and nothing else. It has pro- 
duced no great artists, like Niirnberg, and Bamberg, 
Augsburg, and Regensburg, whose works are an 
honour to the town and have made its name famous 
everywhere. It is a strange characteristic of 
Rothenburg, that with a single exception—the 
town surveyor Leonhard Weidmann—no real artist 
dwelt within its walls.” 

When the need of a craftsman, or of an 
architect to build the famous Town Hall, 
was felt, he was summoned from some 
neighbouring city. This fact again, we 
would suggest, is due to the position and 
comparative poverty of Rothenburg. In 
days when painters and craftsmen were 
vagabond artists, they flocked to Courts 
and cash as bees to honey. The Vischers 
and Diirers were drawn to Nuremberg—as 
Shakspeare was drawn to London, and 
Leonardo to Milan—by the need of money, 
the hope of employment. Rothenburg at- 
tracted them not, and now the cult of no 
artist draws us to Rothenburg—only the 
charm of the sixteenth-century buildings 
which, in spite of fire and pillage, have been 
wonderfully preserved from the spoiling 
hand of Time and the restorer. Herr Uhde- 
Bernays’s little volume, pleasantly illustrated 
by the drawings of Maria Ressel, will serve 
to suggest the charm and spirit of the place 
till a more thorough and _ better-written 
work is produced. istorically, it adds no- 
thing to the labours of Bensen and Weigel, 
and the author remarks: “ It appeared un- 
wise to omit, as many might have been [sic] 
expected, the short historical sketch and refer 
the readers to the above-mentioned works.” 
It is interesting to note how the patriotic 
versions of the Rothenburg chroniclers differ 
in their accounts of such important events 
as the siege and capture of the town by the 
Nuremberg troops; but those who are 
acquain with the history of the latter 
town will be struck by the frequent repe- 
tition of incidents, circumstances, nomencla- 
ture, and legends connected with that old 
“White City.” The book deserved better 
translation; much of it will be unintelligible, 
or appear odd, to the reader who has no 
German. And the punctuation is as strange 
as the style. 


Statutes and Ordinances and Acts of the 
Parliament of Ireland: King John to 
Henry V. Edited by Henry F. Berry. 
(Stationery Office.)}—Among the many ex- 
pensive schemes of the Record Commission 
of the early years of the nineteenth century 
was a complete edition of the Statutes of 
Ireland. For this object transcripts were 
made and much money lavished, but in 
1824 the project was ‘‘ suspended,” and, 
though “revived” more than once by 


modern Keepers of the Dublin archives, 





rial from very varied sources. In Ireland 
he has found texts for many laws in the 


pilation of the reign of EdwardI. He has 
published the greater part of the text 
of that Book in this work; but he 
has had to seek for other documents 
much further afield. A special diffi- 
culty arose from the fact that John had 
ordered that all English laws should be 
observed in Ireland, and a large proportion 
of the ordinances contained in this book 
were not special enactments of any Irish 
body, but simply English laws transmitted 
under seal to the Irish Chancery with letters 
patent or close directing their observance 
and enrolment in the dependent country. 
To the English student, then, much of 
the volume will have a familiar air, and he 
will wonder at the extent to which it was in 
practice possible to transfer bodily a series 
of laws from one country to another. The 
plan of the publication includes English 
translations of both the Latin and the French 
texts, but the editor has saved space by giving 
English versions only of English statutes 
thus transmitted, and these in smaller type. 
Nothing but the documents found in Irish 
records or such as were previously unpub- 
lished is given in the original. We 
note that the appearance of “ record type” 
shows how much more conservative are the 
ways of the Irish than those of the English 
Record Office, and we are not sure that 
public money is wisely spent in printing so 
much translation, especially of documents 
such as the ‘‘Great Charter of Ireland,” 
which merely differs in minute details from 
the English Great Charter. But the editor 
deserves praise for avoiding some of the 
gross errors of the old translations of 
French laws to be read in ‘Statutes of 
the Realm,’ some of the worst of which 
Stubbs unfortunately incorporated in his 
‘Select Charters.’ Mr. Berry has also 
published some ninety documents, whereas 
the Record Commissioners had only tran- 
scribed twenty-six for this period. In a 
useful and unpretentious Preface attention 
is drawn to the sources from which the 
volume is derived, and to the bearing of 
some of the more important documents on 
history. By this work an important step 
forward has been made in opening out the 
sources of medieval Anglo-Irish history. 








CAMBRIDGE NOTES. 


I was once discussing with a pupil the 
difference between an essay and an answer 
to examination questions, and the best 
explanation I was able to give him was that 
in answering a question the main object 
should be to give many facts in the smallest 
possible compass, whereas an essay was set 
In order to see who ceuld write most upon 
the subject he knew least. I feel that this 
letter is of the nature of an essay; for 
were I to be asked what happened during 
the past term, I could, if I considered it 
a question, reply on half a sheet of note- 
paper as easily as a statesman could sketch 
his policy. 
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I have, however, first to announce an 
important discovery. I have been long 
perplexed why it is that Oxford wants the 
Working-Man. I have read the proposals 
with amazement, and marvelled at the 
project of settling the said toiler with wife 
and baby in an academic quad. Like most 
of the world, I attributed this burning 
desire to bring our future rulers to Oxford, 
that they may learn how to govern the 
Empire, to a strong, if not very rational 
sentiment of Socialism. Long I wondered, 
and felt, much as I suppose other men feel, 
somewhat bewildered. Suddenly I found 
light! In the list of Oxford representatives 
for the athletic contest with us I read of Mr. 
L. C. Hull (Michigan), and Mr. Woodrow 
(Drake University, U.S.A.). I looked no 
further, for I had my clue. If Michigan, 
Drake University, Kansas, Princeton, &c., 
contribute Rhodes Scholars to enable Oxford 
to beat Cambridge in athletics, why not 
the Working-Man of England ? Why should 
not Aston Villa or Bromwich Albion supply 
footballers ?—for, for aught I know, these 
may be educational establishments. If 
Rhodes’s millions can furnish his University 
with such athletes as Mr. Hull, why be 
content with going so far afield, when there 
is such material near to hand? Blind that 
I have been to accuse men like Mr. William 
Temple and his friends of being visionary 
Socialists, instead of recognizing that they 
were farseeing sportsmen. 


We have a difficulty with us far exceeding 
that of the admission of the Working-Man. 
As a matter of fact, that exemplary creature 
never had, I believe, and never will have, 
any existence in fact; and any man, from 
whatever class he may spring, who comes 
to the old Universities and behaves as a 
reasonable being, and not as a type, is sure 
of a welcome and a judgment in accordance 
with his individual merits. Our trouble 
is with the native of India, who is multiply- 
ing, and with whom the University autho- 
rities confess themselves unable to deal to 
their satisfaction. The question is really 
one of great gravity. The colleges in many 
cases hesitate to take natives of India, and 
therefore the latter tend to go in numbers 
to those which receive them. When there, 
they do not associate with the other men, 
but form coteries of their own, and appear 
to gain little or nothing of the spirit of the 
University. At first they did not isolate 
themselves so much, and the movement 
seemed a success : now every one is disposed 
to admit that it is a failure. There seems 
an impression abroad that we do not get 
the right sort of man, and that the best 
Indian natives are deterred from coming 
in consequence. That many who do come 
return with no friendly feelings to this 
country is certain. Nor can one withhold 
Sympathy for the men themselves. They 
have little understanding of the conditions of 
University life. They have nowhere to go 
to in vacation, and many, I fancy, come to 
England with inadequate means. Lord 
Morley spoke to college tutors and others on 
the subject, and the Bishop of Ely had a 
conference to discuss it ; but as yet no real 
solution is at hand. I incline to believe 
that if the Indian Government could see its 
way to have an authorized representative 
to look after natives of India at the English 
Universities, and see that they were provided 
for in vacation, a great deal might te done. 
Much care should be taken to inquire into 
the antecedents and means of those who 
desire to study in England, and, as an 
equivalent for these services, the colleges 
should be under an obligation to take a 
certain limited number. The whole busi- 
ness is at present an awkward one, and 





cannot be settled in the ordinary British 
fashion of allowing the difficulty to be 
muddled through somehow. 

Certain schemes of University reform 
are afloat; but they do not seem to 
me of a specially practical character, nor 
are minor changes particularly necessary. 
One important improvement in the Poll 
Examination has been quietly made. The 
“General,” which tends to be a mere repe- 
tition of the Little-go, and consists in the 
main of the old subjects men have failed 
to acquire as boys, is to be optional, and, as 
an alternative for it and the special, two 
specials may be selected from different 
“groups.” By this means a man may 
choose two subjects likely to interest him, 
instead of going once more over the dreary 
routine of his schoolwork in order to gain 
a Poll degree. The reform has been carried 
through in the ordinary business way, but 
is none the less a serious blow to compulsory 
Greek. The complaints of those disciples 
of Demetrius of Ephesus who say, whenever 
an educational reform is proposed, “ Sirs, 
by this craft we have our wealth,’’ passed 
unheeded on this occasion. I am told that 
the Historical and Theological Boards are 
revising their examinations ; but for what 
other purpose do Boards exist ? 


The resignation by Dr. Cunningham of 
the Vicarage of St. Mary the Great, the 
University church, gave Trinity College 
no easy task in finding a worthy successor. 
Dr. Cunningham’s twenty-years’ incumbency 
has been memorable, as his preaching has 
maintained a high level, and has attracted 
some of the most thoughtful men in the 
University. It may be said that an “ Amu- 
rath to Amurath succeeds ”’ in so far as Mr. 
Boughey, the new Vicar, is, like Dr. Cun- 
ningham, a Fellow of Trinity. An intelligent 
appreciation appeared in The Cambridge 
Review, the justice of which was generally 
admitted. Whilst on the subject of the 
Church I may remark that the Hulsean 
Lectures of Dr. Figgis caused no ordinary 
interest. As a rule, the lecturer speaks 
to a few bored Heads and Doctors, to a 
Vice-Chancellor and proctors who must 
come, and to some scattered M.A.s and 
undergraduates. When Dr. Figgis delivered 
his lectures, the church was crowded to 
excess, and one would have thought that 
the Bishop of London or one of our leading 
theologians and thinkers was occupying 
the pulpit. Dr. Figgis has lately joined the 
Community of the Resurrection at Mirfield, 
and the earnestness of his preaching was as 
marked as the eloquence and scholarship 
which characterized his powerful defence 
of the teaching of the Church Catholic. 
It is no exaggeration to say that his lectures 
are epochmaking. 


It is perhaps indiscreet to refer to an un- 
pleasant and forgotten controversy like the 
question, Who ought to stroke the Cam- 
bridge eight ? and I only do so in order to 
bring forward my view of the necessity of 
giving the young man who happens to be 
President of the C.U.B.C. a free hand. 
One of the main uses of athletics is to teach 
men how to manage others, and when a 
captain of any club is chosen, he ought 
to be allowed to exercise his own judgment 
and feel the weight of the responsibility 
of his position. But at present our contests 
are made affairs almost of national import- 
ance, and everybody but the President seems 
to have a say in the matter. Now that the 
decision is made, I think all who know will 
own that Mr. Stuart had a very hard task 
to perform and that he has done it very well. 
Not having seen the crew of late, I am unable 
to give an opinion; but it really seems as 
though he had selected one of unusual 





merit, and the way in which he showed his 

illingness to row in any place the coaches 
thought best for the boat, and to give up 
the prospect of stroking four times in suc- 
cession to victory, must win general approval. 
There were some rumours that the winning 
Varsity crew was to challenge the Belgians 
to row about Easter after the boatrace, but 
happily they have not been justified. The 
evil of overdoing athletics is one which must 
be jealously watched. 

Two remarkable men have been appointed 
to the Doctorate this term. Prof. Ridgeway 
has honoured the de of D.Se. by taking 
it; and Mr. R. A. Nicholson of Trinity, a 
great Persian scholar, and one of the t 
linguists in Cambridge, has become a 
Litt.D. As it is now rather a distinction 
not to be a doctor of anything in Cambridge, 
it is satisfactory that gentlemen of such 
eminence have seen fit to offer themselves 
as candidates for the degrees in question. 

The gaiety of og has been appre- 
ciably lightened by a little brochure of Mr. 
Heitland called ‘A Letter to a Lady; or, 
A Word with the Female Anti-Suffragists,’ 
to which the lady has replied. Like James I., 
who is said always to have found it easy to 
make up his mind when he had heard only 
one side of the question, I thought Mr. 
Heitland had made an excellent case till 
I read the lady’s reply. Both are exquisitely 
polite; but Mr. Heitland for a moment 
forgot himself and descended to four or five 
words of political claptrap, and the lady 
took due advantage, and had him at her 
mercy. 

I must conclude with a word of sadness. 
The loss of Canon Appleton, Master of 
Selwyn, is a grief to many. We were all 
glad to see him again in Cambridge, and the 
way he undertook his new duties promised 
well for the future of the college—one of 
the most difficult institutions in Cambridge 
to work successfully. He had begun the 
building of a new hall, to which he contri- 
buted liberally, and his influence was 
making itself felt in the college. His sudden 
illness and death is a sad blow to his friends 
and to the society with which he had 
identified himself; and his place will not 
easily be filled. J. 








F. G. FLEAY. i 

To other of your readers, as to myself, 
the announcement in your issue of the 
20th inst. that Mr. Frederick Gard Fleay 
had passed away ten days previously, must 
have been the first intimation of his death. 
Mr. Fleay had long lived in retirement, and 
probably, at all events since the time, now 
many years ago, when he relinquished an 
educational post in the North for a purely 
literary life, he had not been in the habit 
of frequent intercourse with reg 3 personal 
friends. On the other hand, the ore which 
he had often accumulated with infinite 
labour was always at the service of those 
in whose wish to use it fairly as well as freely 
he confided; nor did he resent criticism, 
so long as—unlike much that was inflicted 
on him—it was in intention just. 

I am writing under very great pressure 
of business; and, should I be fortunate 
enough to find an opportunity of paying 
a not wholly unworthy tribute to the services 
rendered by Mr. Fleay to English literature, 
and to English dramatic literature m par- 
ticular, that opportunity must be en 
at a later date. I trust, however, that his 
death will not pass unnoticed, or his deserts 
remain unacknowledged, by those who are 
best fitted to appreciate the value of his 
work, however much they may disagree 
with some of his results. Beyond all doubt, 
conjecture and conclusion jostled each other 
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in some of his writings; and not a little 
that he at one time pronounced to be settled 
he was himself at another time ready to 
resettle. But the debt which is permanently 
due to him from students of the Elizabethan 
drama, and of Shakespeare in especial, is 
not only on account of the methods of 
inquiry which, though not actually originated 
by him, he elaborated with extraordinary 
acumen and uns patience in fields 
so different as that of metrical criticism 
and that of stage history. His ‘Life of 
Shakespeare,’ his ‘Chronicle of the English 
Stage,’ and his ‘ Biographical Chronicle of 
the English Drama’ are monuments of a 
literary and historical learning both rare 
and minute, as well as of a courage in in- 
vestigation hardly ible except to a mind 
gifted—I am not afraid of using the word— 
with genuine imaginative power. 

Mr. Fleay, I believe, of late years carried 
the exercise of his rare faculties into other 
fields of 1esearch ; but of his work in these 
I know nothing. There was, in any case, 
nothing pedantic or narrow about his tastes 
and pursuits. Had the personal ambition 
which he at one time cherished of becoming 
a teacher of English literature in one of our 
Universities or University Colleges been 





gratified, he might have been revered by | 


generations of students; but, even as it 
is, he has, with true academical generosity, 
taught many of us much, and has not passed 
away unhonoured in the world of letters. 

A. W. WARD. 








*‘DORANDO: A SPANISH TALE,’ BY 
JAMES BOSWELL. 


NEARLY thirteen years ago a poem of 
James Boswell’s, ‘No Abolition of Slavery ; 
or, The Universal Empire of Love,’ was 
discovered in a second-hand bookshop in 
London (Atheneum, May 9th, 1896). An 
earlier work, ‘Dorando: a Spanish Tale,’ 
a@ skit on the famous Douglas Cause which 
led to the prosecution of certain Edinburgh 
booksellers and newspaper proprietors for 
contempt of court, has hitherto eluded all 
the book-hunters. It is a pleasure to 
announce that there is a copy in the Sir 
William Hamilton Collection in the Uni- 
versity Library, Glasgow. It is bound with 
other pamphlets in a duodecimo volume 
entitled ‘ Morality,’ the press-mark of which 
is B.c. 24, e. 13. The margins have been 
badly cropped by the binder; in other 
respects it 1s perfect. There are two title- 
pages: the first or sub-title, ‘“‘ Dorando | 
a | Spanish Tale. | Lydorum quidquid 
Etruscos | Incoluit fines, memo generosior 
est te | Hor. | (Price one shilling.)”; the 
second or title proper, ‘“‘ Dorando | a | 
Spanish Tale”; a long motto in French 
from Cochin; “second edition” ; and the 
imprint: ‘‘ London | printed for J. Wilkie 
at the Bible in St. Pauls| Church Yard. 
Sold also by J. Dodsley in | Pall Mall, T. 
Davies in Russell Street | Covent Garden 
| and by the Booksellers of Scotland. | 
mpccLxvul.” The tale itself extends to 
46 pages (5-50). The authorship is well 
established by the letters to Temple. 

In Sir Leslie Stephen’s memoir of Boswell, 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ ‘ Dorando’ is confounded 
with a political poem ‘Rodondo; or, The 
State Jugglers,’ published anonymously 
in London in 1763, a work of Hugh Dal- 
rymple, a Scottish advocate; and unfor- 
tunately the mistake is repeated in the 
reissue of the ‘Dictionary.’ Dalrymple’s 

quinade may have suggested the name 
— to the biographer: most likely it 

Boswell’s relation to the famous Douglas 
Cause has been much discussed by his bio- 





graphers. In the ‘ Letters of James Boswell 
addressed to W. J. Temple,’ published in 
1857—one of the worst-edited ee = 
the language—the editor sneeringly remar 
“that it gratified Boswell’s feeling of self- 
importance to be, or to be supposed to be, 
mixed up in the Douglas Cause”; and 
more recently Mr. Percy Fitzgerald and 
. W. K. k have said pretty much 
the same thing. The sneer is quite un- 
called for. Neither Temple nor Johnson 
can have been under any misapprehension 
about his position in the case, for the com- 
munications to these friends are frank 
and explicit. But the recently discovered 
“Consultation Book” of the biographer, 
written in his own hand, now in the Ad- 
vocates’ Library, Edinburgh, shows that 
when the judgment of the House of Lords 
came to be applied by the Court of Session 
in 1769, the young advocate was of counsel 
‘* in causé Douglas v. the Duke of Hamilton,” 
receiving with his brief 10. 10s., a large 
fee for a junior in those days. When, 
therefore, he wrote his autobiography in 
1791, he might have claimed, had he cared 
to do so, more than merely to have been a 
*‘generous volunteer” in the celebrated 
case. J. T. T. Brown. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


logy. 

Blatchford (A. N.), Church Councils and their Decrees, 2/ 
net. The book does not discuss the application of the 
terms ‘‘General” or ‘‘(Ecumenical” to any of the 
Councils of the Christian Church. 

Clarke (W. N.), The Christian Doctrine of God, 10/6. Aims 
at a presentation of the conception of God that is 
characteristic of the Christian religion. 

Geden (A. S.), Outlines of Introduction to the Hebrew 
Bible, 8/6 net. The volume has formed the basis of a 
series of lectures introductory to the study of the Old 
Testament, which for several years have been delivered 
at the Wesleyan College, Richmond. Contains 14 illus- 
trations. 

Hall (Rev. F. J.), The Being and Attributes of God, 6/ net. 
The third of a series of ten single-volume treatises, each 
—— in itself, the series to constitute a systematic 
work on Christian doctrine. 

Harris (J. Rendel), Side-Lights on New Testament Research, 
6/. Seven lectures delivered in 1908 at Regent’s Park 


ony 

Hutton (J. E.), A History of the Moravian Church. Second 
Edition, revised and ——_ 

Jeffs (H.), The Art of Sermon Illustration, 3/6 net. 

allock (W. H.), Doctrine and Doctrinal Disruption, 3/6 

net. An examination of the intellectual position of 
the Church of England. 

Moule (Handley C. G.), Faith, its Nature and its Work, 3/6 

Natu Religion ; or, the Secret of all the Creeds, by 
F. J. B., 2/.. The translator presents an abbreviated 
rendering of a few es from the work of Dupuis 
entitled ‘Origin of All Worship; or, Universal Reli- 


ion. 

Reid (J.), The First Things of Jesus, 3/6 net. A study of 
the sayings of our Lord. 

Scott (R.), The Pauline Epistles: a Critical Study, 6/ net. 
The purpose of the volume is twofold—to indicate the 
teaching of the Pauline Epistles, and to set forth a 
pp = authorship based on characteristics of thought 
and style. 

Seton (W.), Chalmers of New Guinea, the Martyr Mis- 
sionary, 1/. With portrait and illustrations. 


Law. 

Greenwood (J. H.), Amount of Compensation and Review 
of Weekly Payments under the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act, 2/6 net. 

Holdsworth (W. 8.), A History ef English Law, Vols. II. 
and III., 10/6 net. These volumes deal with the Anglo- 

on period, the medieval riod, and the later 
history of some few parts of Common Law doctrine 
which attained in substance their final form in the 
medizval period. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 

Antiquary, Vol. XLIV., January-December, 1908, 7/6 

Boston Museum of Fine-Arts, Thirty-Third Annual Re- 
port, for the Year 1908. 

British Museum: A Guide to the Egyptian Galleries 
— 1/6. With 39 plates, and 46 illustrations in 

e text. 

Great ~~ Portrait Painters of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury : Reynolds, Gainsborough, R y, 5/ ne 

Gribble (F.), Lausanne, 7/6 net. Contains 20 full-page 
illustrations in colour painted by J. H. and ME. 








Lewis. 
Heart of Scotland, painted by Sutton Palmer, described by 
A. R. rt} Moncrief, 7/6 net. 
Johnson (A. E.), Tom Brown, R.1., 3/6 net. Contains 57 
examples of the artist’s work with brush, pen, and 


penci: 

Konody (P. G.), Brockwell (M. W.), and Lippmann (F. W.), 
The National Gallery, Vol. L., a net. Edited by T. 
Leman Hare.—Part X., 1/net. For notice of earlier 
parts see Athen., March 13, p. 322. 





Leaders of the English Pre-Raphaelites : Holman Hunt, 
Rossetti, Millais, 5/ net. 
National Art-Collections Fund, Fifth Annual Report, 1908, 
Raphael, 5/ net. 
> f . M.), A History of Architectural Development : 
ol. II., Medieval, 21/net. The aim of this volume in 
the Architects’ Library, like that of the first, is to 
trace the development of architecture through the 
lanning, construction, materials, and principles of 
design in the buildings described. 
Three Great Florentine Painters: Fra Angelico, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Botticelli, 5/ net. 
Three Great Portrait Painters of the Seventeenth Century : 
Rembrandt, Hals, Velazquez, 5/ net. 


Poetry and Drama. 

Ballads of Brave Women, by A. H. Miles and other writers, 
1/6. Records of the heroic in thought, action, and 
endurance. 

Frampton (R. G. D.), Nora and the Shepherd, and other 
Poems, 3/6 net. Includes a number of Occasiona] 


Verses. 
Lilies and Lavender, by Ronald, 1/. A collection of love- 


verses. 

Mackaye (P.), Ode on the Centenary of Abraham Lincoln, 
3/ net.i Mostly in unrhymed verse, and daring in its use 
of the vernacular. : 

Maeterlinck (M.), The Blue Bird, 3/6 net. A fairy play in 
five acts, translated by A. T. de Mattos. 


Music. 

Lightfoot (J.), The Theory of Music for Students and 
Teachers, 2/ net. Comprises the elements of music in 
both notations and elementary harmony, together with 
a short exposition of the principles of voice production 
and voice training. . 

Scarlatti (Alessandro), Parts IV. and V., 5/ net. Edited by 
J.S. Shedlock. For notice of Parts II. and III. see 
Athen., Jan. 30, p. 142. 

Bibliography. 

Establishment of Public Libraries, 6d. net. Some notes 
for the guidance of Library Committees, issued by the 
Library Association. 

John Rylands Library, Manchester: Catalogue of an 
Exhibition of the Works of Dante Alighieri shown 
in the Main Library from March to October, MCMIX., 
6d. 


Philosophy. 

Murray (W. C.), From One to Twenty-One, 1/net. Studies 
in mental growth. 

Political Economy. 

Jevons (W. S.), Investigations in Currency and Finance, 
10/ net. Lllustrated by 18 diagrams, and edited, with 
an introduction, by H. S. Foxwell. New abridged 
edition, with preface by H.S. Jevons. 


History and Biography. 
Bottomley (H.), Bottomley’s Book, 1/net. An account of 
the author’s experiences as newspaper proprietor, M.P., 


&e. 

Bnxton (C. R.), Turkey in Revolution, 7/6 net. With 
33 illustrations and a map. 

Douglas Cause, 5/net. Edited by A. Francis Steuart. One 
of the Notable Scottish Trials Series. 

Dunn-Pattison (R. P.), Napoleon’s Marshals, 12/6 net. 
Contains 20 illustrations. 

Elias (F.), The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., 3/6 net. 
A biography and appreciation. 

FitzGerald (Edward), 1809-1909, 2/6 net. Centenary 
souvenir, illustrated. 

Fox (W. Lancelot), The Complete Life Pilgrimage of 
William of Wykeham, Bishop of Winchester, Part L, 
2/. Includes two lives of him by his contemporaries, 
and other original records translated from the Latin. 

Fry (W. H.), New Hampshire as a Royal Province, 16/. 
Vol. XXIX., No. 2 of the Columbia University Studies 
in History. 

Grierson (F.), The Valley of Shadows, 6/ net. Deals with 
the days in Illinois before the Civil War when the 

ople were preparing to elect Abraham Lincoln to the 
esidency. 

Lepelletier (E.), Paul Verlaine : his Life—his Work, 21/ net. 
Translated ty E. M. Lang, illustrated. See review of 
the original French in Athen., May 25, 1907, p. 629. 

Love Letters of Thomas Carlyle and Jane Welsh, 2 vols., 
25/net. Edited by Alexander Carlyle, with numerous 
illustrations, including two in colours. é 

Madras Government, Dutch Records: No. 2, Memoir 
written in the Year 1781 by A. Moens, 4/9; No. 3, 
Memoir of Commander Fredrik Cunes, 1/; No. 4, 
Memoir of Johan Gerard van Angelbeek, 6d. ; No. 5, 
Historical Account of Nawab Hyder Ali Khan, 9d. All 
edited by P. Groot. 

Putnam (B. H.), The Enforcement of the Statutes of 
Labourers during the First Decade after the Black 
Death, 1349-59, 16/. Vol. XXXII. of the Columbia 
University Studies. F 

Ray (P. O.), The Repeal of the Missouri Compromise, its 
Origin and Authorship, 3 dols. 50 net. 

Simon (Helene), William Godwin and Mary Wollstonecraft. 
A German study containing 3 portraits. 

Story, Robert Herbert, D.D., Memoir, by his Daughters, 
10/6 net. Illustrated. 

Tanner (E. P.), The Province of New Jersey, 1664-1738, 12/. 
Vol. XXX. of the Columbia University Studies. ‘ 

—— (F.), Shelley, 2/6 net. The remarkable article 
which + ~~ in The Dublin Review, with an intro- 
duction by George Wyndham. : 

sactions of the Royal Society of Literature, Vol. 
XXVIIL, Second Series. 

Travis-Cook (J.), Notes on the Origin of Kingston-upon- 
Hull, 2/ net. Treats alsg of the port of Hull, the Camin 
Charter, and the Meaux Register (including the “ old 
river Hull tradition). 

Geography and Travel. 

Dutt (W. A.), Norfolk and Suffolk, 1/6 each. In the Cam- 
bridge County Geographies, with maps, diagrams, and 
illustrations. : 

Gordon (D. J.), Handbook of South Australia. Issued by 
the Government of South Australia, with over 2390 
illustrations. 
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Mate’s Illustrated Colchester, by C. E. Benham, 6d. net. 
Official Guide of the Colchester Town Council. 

Stawell (Mrs. R.), Motor Tours in Yorkshire, 6/ net. With 
photographs by R. de 8S. Stawell. 

Walters (J. Cuming), The Lost Land of King Arthur, 
3/6 net. With 16 illustrations of Tintagel, Glaston- 
bury, &c. 

- Sports and Pastimes. 

Brewer (R. W. A.), The Motor-Car, 5/net. A practical 
manual. Illustrated. 

Ruff’s Guide to the Turf, Spring Edition, 1909, 7/6 


Education. 
Mackenzie (Millicent), Hegel’s Educational Theory and 
Practice, 3/ net. 
School- Books. 


Chamisso’s Die Geschichte von Peter Schlemihl, 1/. 
Adapted oy R. C. ‘| ; 

Covernton (Miss E. E.), e Teaching of English Com- 
position, 1/6 net. Dent’s Modern Language Series. 
Hannan (Rev. E. C. W.), The Acts of the Apostles, 1/6 net. 
With introduction, maps, text and notes, glossaries, 
examination questions, and index, specially adapted 

for the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 

Rippmann (W.), A First Book of German Poetry, 1/4. Also 
in Dent’s Modern Language Series. 

Science. 
Cooper (C. S.)and Westell (W. =. Trees and Shrubs of the 
ritish Isles, Native and Acclimatised, Part II., 1/ net. 
Contains full-page coloured plates, and full-page black- 
and-white plates drawn direct from nature by C. F. 
Newall. : 

Directory of Shipowners, Shipbuilders, and Marine 
Engineers, 1909, compiled a Original Sources, 
10/.. An edition brought up to date. 

Finn (F.), Wild Beasts of the World, Part XIL, 1/ net. 
With illustrations in colour by L. Sargent, C. E. Swan, 
and W. Austen. 

Hands (A.), Lightning and the Churches, 1/ net. An 
account of churches injured by lightning, with sugges- 
tions for guarding inst the danger. 

Hastie (J. S.), Under the Blue Dome: Open-Air Studies 
with Young Folk, 3/6 

Lodge (Sir O.), Life and Matter, 6d. net. An exposition of 
part of the philosophy of science, with special references 
to the influence of Prof. Haeckel. Second Edition, 
with an appendix of definitions and explanations. 

Medicai Annual: a Year-Book of Treatment and Practi- 
tioner’s Index, 1909, 8/6 net. 

Parry (L.), Systematic Treatment of Metalliferous Waste, 


5/ net. 

Potter (W. J.), Concurrent Practical and Theoretical 
Geometry, 3/ net. Contains the substance of Euclid, 
Books L-XI., treated both experimentally and 
formally. 

Saint Bartholomew’s a ag Reports, Vol. XLIV., 8/6 
net. Edited by H. M. Fletcher and W. McAdam 
Eccles. Illustrated. 

Sindall (R. W.), The Manufacture of Paper, 6/ net. With 
illustrations, and a, bibliography of works relating to 
cellulose and paper-making. 

Soap-Makers’ Directory, 1909, 2/6 net. 

Starling (E. H.), Mercers’ Company Lectures on the Fluids 
of the Body, 6/ net. 

Stonham (C.), The Birds of the British Islands, Part XIIL., 
7/6 net. With illustrations by Lilian M. Medland. 

Wright (H. J. and W. P,), Beautiful Flowers and How to 

row Them, Part XI, 1/ net. With illustrations in 
colour. 
Juvenile Books. 
ne (E. C.), The Hero of India, 6d. net. The story of 
live, with illustrations in colour by Bertram Gilbert. 
—Into the Polar Seas, 6d. net. The story of Sir John 
— with illustrations in colour by John Camp- 


bell. 

Mundell (F.), The Man who Freed the Slaves, 6d. net. The 

Story of Abraham Lincoln, with illustrations by John 
__ Campbell. 

Williams (Constance), The Adventures of a Lady Traveller, 
6d. net. The story of Isabella Bird Bishop, with illus- 
trations in colour by Watson Charlton. 

Fiction. 

Agnus (Orme), Sarah Tuldon’s Lovers, 6/. Further informa- 
tion with regard to Sarah Tuldon, who wasthe subject 
of a novel published by the author some years back. 
Illustrated. 

Braddon (M. E.), Our Adversary, 6/. A preacher loses his 

sition because he denies the existence of a personal 
devil, and is then troubled by an actress whom he has 
sought to befriend. 

Burgin (G. B.), The Trickster, 6/. The matrimonial adven- 
tures of Lady Selina Archdayne, who, in a fit of pique, 
marries the trickster, who has schemed to that end, 
though she loves another. 

Cave (J.), Who shall have Her? 6/. A novel strong in 
incident. 

Cole (S.), Arrows from the Dark, 6/. Tells of the obstacles 
encountered by true lovers. 

Davis(J. A.), A Forsaken Garden, 6/. The story of a girl 
who, from respect for her father’s prejudices, allows 
her chances of happiness to slip away from her. 

Duffy (R.), An Adventure in Exile, 6/. A love adventure 

_ which takes the reader into rural France. 

Eliot (George), Silas Marner, and Scenes of Clerical Life, 

2/6 net. New Edition, with illustrations. In the 
__ Crown Classics. 

Fitzgerald (C.), Ikona Camp, 3/6. A humorous tale of an 
up-river boating haunt. 

— ton (C.), The End and the Beginning, 3/6. A love 


ry. 

Hueffer (F. M.), The Half Moon, 6/. A romance of the Old 
World and the New. 

Hutten (Baroness von), Kingsmead, 6/. Tells the story of a 
young man’s first love—Tommy, Earl of Kingsmead, 
who was the little brother of the heroine of Baroness 
von Hutten’s ~~ BS Halo.’ 

Lee (A.j, A King’s reachery, 3/6. A romance of the 
Finsuenct persecution, with 6 illustrations by Watson 

n. 





Mathews (F. A.), The Flame Dancer, 6/. A story of 
mystery and magic and stolen jewels. 

Onions (Oliver), Little Devil Doubt, 6/ 

Orcutt (W. Dana), The oe. 6/. Has a young Harvard 
scholar for hero, and is illustrated by G. D. Hammond. 

Richardson (F.), More Bunkum, 6/. A series of humorous 
short stories. 

Sidgwick (F.), Love and Battles, 6/. 
and love. 

Thorne (Guy), The Socialist, 6/. The subject is indicated 
by the title. 

Twenty-Five Tales of the Turf, 1/ net. New Edition. 

Watt (L. Maclean), Morna of Kildally, 6/. The story of a 
drunken _ horse-doctor and his daughter Elsie. The 
scene is laid in a Border town. 

General Literature. 

Caird (E.), Essays on Literature, 5/ net. New Edition. 
Includes articles on ‘Goethe and Philosophy,’ ‘ Rous- 
seau,’ ‘ Wordsworth,’ and ‘ The Genius of Carlyle.’ 

Crockford’s Clerical Directory for 1909, 20/. The forty-first 


A comedy of youth 


issue. 

Emery (H. C.), Company Agreement, 5/ net. A manual for 
the oa use of directors, secretaries, and others. 

Gulick (L. H.), Mind and Work, 3/6 net. Essays on ‘The 
Habit of Success,’ ‘Resolutions, Good and Bad,’ 
‘Fatigue and Character,’ &c. 

How to Get Married, by the Author of ‘How to be Happy 
though Married,’ 1/ net. A volume of practical hints 
concerning marriage. 

Ker (W. P.), Romance, 6d. A lecture delivered to the 
members of the English Association in January last. 
Official Report of the Seventeenth Universal Congress of 
Peace, held at Caxton Hall, Westminster, July 27th to 

August Ist, 1908, 5/net. Illustrated. 

Russell (H.), A.B.C. of the Royal Navy, 1/net. A little 
handbook with a foreword by Admiral W. H. Hen- 
derson. 

Pamphlets. 

Buss (Septimus), Sir Christopher Wren’s Church of St. Anne 
and St. Agnes, Gresham Street. A lecture by the 
Rector of the united parishes. 

Plea for Real Representation, 1d. Issued by the Pro- 
portional Representation Society. 

Recantation, by J.M. A supplement to a book entitled 
‘Shakespeare Self-Revealed.’ 

Some Common Objections: II. The Etymological Argu- 
ment. Issued by the Simplified Spelling Society. 


FOREIGN. 


Poetry and the Drama. 

Sannia (E.), Il Comico, I’ Umorismo, e la Satira nella Divina 
Commedia, 2 vols., 10 lire. Has a preface by Francesco 
d’ Ovidio. 

History and Biography. 
Daudet (E.), L’Exil et la Mort du Général Moreau, 3fr. 50. 
Philology. 

Hecht (H.), Thomas Percy und William Shenstone: ein 
Briefwechsel aus der Entstehungszeit der ‘ Reliques of 
Ancient English Poetry,’ 5m. 

Science. 

Bohn (G.), La Naissance de l’Intelligence, 3fr. 50. 

Observatoire de Zi-ka Wei: Calendrier-Annuaire pour 1909, 
14dol. An astronomical volume from Shanghai. 

Fiction. 

Bazin (R.), Le Mariage de Mademoiselle Gimel, 3fr. 50. 

*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


In a few days Messrs. Longman will 
issue, under the title ‘The Gospel and 
Human Needs,’ the Hulsean Lectures of 
Dr. J. N. Figgis, which we refer to else- 
where to-day. Dr. Figgis has added to 
the volume four sermons which develope 
at length points discussed in the Lectures. 

Sm Henry Brackensury’s ‘ Remi- 
niscences’ in the April Blackwood deal 
with Paris in the eighties—Prince Napoleon, 
the Waddington family, Gambetta, De 
Lesseps, Canrobert — Ireland, and the 
Gordon Relief Campaign. An article on 
Indian reforms by Sir Charles Crosthwaite 
further examines the proposals of Lord 
Morley. Mr. Arthur E. P. Weigall de- 
scribes a visit to the Hills of Smoke in 
the Eastern Egyptian desert and the 
Imperial porphyry quarries of the Romans. 
The number includes also a poem ‘Actzon,’ 
by Mr. Alfred Noyes; and articles on 
Lady Louisa Stuart, ‘The Seaman,’ by 
Mr. David Hannay, and ‘The Literary 
Side of the Law Reports.’ 

Messrs. Maommiitan & Co.’s April list 
includes Mr. A. C. Bradley’s ‘ Oxford 
Lectures on Poetry,’ and Mr. Edward 





Wilberforce’s translation into English 
verse of the ‘Inferno,’ the ‘ Purgatorio,’ 
and the ‘Paradiso’ of Dante, in three 
volumes. 

Mr. Marton CRAWFORD’S new novel 
‘The White Sister,’ a story of Rome, and 
‘Gervase,’ the life-history of an idealist, 
by Mrs. Percy Dearmer, will be published 
shortly by the same firm. 

Mr. ArrHurR Ditxon is preparing for 
the press a volume in which he will 
break new ground. Mr. Elkin Mathews 
will bring it out in the course of the year. 


‘PSTUM, AND OTHER Poems,’ is the 
title of a volume which Mr. A. Blair 
Thaw is about to publish with Messrs. 
Kegan Paul. One of the longer poems 
is addressed ‘To Keats and Shelley 
in Rome ’—a city in which Mr. Thaw 
lately occupied the Villa Aurora, made 
glorious by Guercino. The volume in- 
cludes also ‘The Inauguration Ode,” 
familiar in the United States at the 
beginning of the Roosevelt Presidency. 


Mr. Francis GrIBBLE’s study of 
Chateaubriand, which has been appearing 
in The Fortnightly Review, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. Chapman & Hall in 
the autumn, under the title ‘ Chateau- 
briand and his Court of Women.’ 

THE CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
will publish towards the end of April the 
second part of the larger Cambridge 
edition of the Septuagint, consisting of 
Exodus and Leviticus. The text of this 
edition—which is being edited by Mr. 
A. E. Brooke and Mr. Norman McLean— 
is that of the Codex Vaticanus, but the 
variations given, which in Dr. Swete’s 
manual edition were confined to a few 
of the most important uncial codices, 
extend to all the uncial MSS., select 
cursive MSS., and the more important 
versions, and quotations of the earlier 
ecclesiastical writers. Vol. I., the Octa- 
teuch, will be completed in two further 
parts—one to contain Numbers and 
Deuteronomy, and the other Joshua, 
Judges, and Ruth. 

Mr. C. H. Cuomiey anp Mr. R. L. 
OvuTHWAITE have collaborated in writing 
a book on the taxation of land values, 
to be published early in April by Messrs. 
Sidgwick & Jackson, under the titue of 
‘The Essential Reform.’ The book will 
be issued at a popular price, and deals 
also with the allied problems of unem- 
ployment and low wages. 

THE obituary of the week includes the 
names of two well-known Biblical scholars 
—Dr. H. M. Luckock, Dean of Lichfield, 
and Dr. Charles H. H. Wright. The 
former, educated at Shrewsbury and 
Jesus College, Cambridge, was a sound 
divine and Church historian, and a strong 
advocate of prayers for the dead, as may 
be seen from his book ‘ After Death.’ 
He was the first Principal of Ely Theo- 
logical College. 

Dr. Wricut had a brilliant career at 
Trinity College, Dublin, and was an 
excellent Hebrew scholar. His works on 
the Old Testament, beginning with an 
edition of Genesis in Hebrew in 1859, 
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are numerous and valuable. His Bampton | 


Lectures dealt with Zechariah, and in 
1906 he published two books on Daniel 
and one of Isaiah, defending positions 
now generally abandoned, e.g., the unity 
of the Isaianic prophecies. His ‘ Intro- 
duction to the Old Testament’ reached 
a fourth edition in 1898. He also wrote 
two books on St. Patrick. His ‘ Roman 
Catholicism in the Light of Scripture’ 
(third edition, 1903) represents his strong 
views as clerical superintendent of the 
Protestant Reformation Society, a post 
in which he proved himself a formidable 
controversialist. 


A BioGRaPHY of the late Dr. John 
Kells Ingram, who is perhaps best known 
to the world by his early poem ‘“ Who 
fears to speak of 98?” is being prepared 
by Mr. T. W. Lyster, Librarian of the 
National Library of Ireland. 


Mr. Exuior Stocx’s spring announce- 
ments in theology include ‘ Messages from 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,’ by the Bishop 
of Durham; ‘Light for Lesser Days,’ 
by Canon H. F. Tucker of Melbourne ; 
and ‘The Two Resurrections: What 
They consist of: How They differ in 
Time, in Place, and in Character,’ by the 
Rev: W. S. Standen. 


THE forthcoming double section of 
‘The Oxford English Dictionary,’ which 
is by Dr. Craigie, contains the words 
from “ ribaldric” to “ romanite,”’ 3,161 
in number. Of these words, 2,747 are 
illustrated by quotations, no fewer than 
17,677 quotations being included. This 
instalment will be followed by a portion 
of § by Dr. Bradley. 


WE regret to notice the death on Friday 
week last, in his eighty-ninth year, of 
Dr. James Hutchison Stirling. Educated 
at the University of Glasgow and in 
France and Germany, he practised as a 
doctor till his father’s death in 1851. He 
published a number of philosophical 
works, of which the best known, perhaps, 
is ‘The Secret of Hegel’ (1865), which 
reached a new edition in 1893. His 
translation of Schwegler’s ‘History of 
Philosophy’ achieved a twelfth edition 
in the same year. He delivered the first 
Gifford Lectures at Edinburgh (1888-90), 
on ‘ Philosophy and Theology.’ 

THE UNIVERSITY oF GLAsGow is to 
confer the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Laws upon Mr. James Gairdner, C.B., 
editor of the ‘ Calendar of State Papers of 
Henry VIII.’; Mr. William H. Maw, 
joint-editor of Engineering; and Mr. 
C. 8. Sherrington, Professor of Physiology 
in Liverpool University. 

Str Row.anp BLENNERHASSETT, who 
died on Monday last, was well known as 
a writer, especially on foreign politics. An 
Irish landowner, he was educated at 
Downside, Stonyhurst, and Christchurch, 
and also obtained a Doctor’s degree at 
Louvain. He took a great interest in 
Irish education, being an Inspector of 
Schools in that country, 1890-97, and 
—_— of Queen’s College, Cork, 1897- 
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‘Sruprgs ry Mysticat ReELicIon,’ by 
Mr. Rufus M. Jones, deals with the 
mystics from the days of primitive Chris- 
tianity to the end of the English Com- 
monwealth. The book is intended to be 
an introduction to a series of historical 
volumes, written without sectarian cast 
or bias. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. are 
the publishers. 

THE same firm have nearly ready ‘'The 
Struggle for Imperial Unity,’ by Col. 
G. T. Denison, a well-known Canadian 
soldier, who recounts his political recol- 
lections as distinguished from his military 
experiences, which have already been 
published. The book begins with the 
period before Confederation, and extends 
to events of recent date. 

THE SocrETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN 
KNOWLEDGE has in hand for publication 
in May ‘Ordination Problems,’ by the 
Bishop of Salisbury ; ‘The Philosophy of 
the Fourth Gospel : a Study of the Logos 
Doctrine, its Sources and its Significance,’ 
by the Rev. J. 8. Johnson; in “ Typical 
English Churchmen,” ‘ Stephen Gardiner ’ 
by Dr. James Gairdner, ‘William of 
Wykeham’ by Dr. W. A. Spooner, 
‘Cardinal Beaufort’ by the Rev. L. B. 
Radford, and ‘John Wycliffe’ by Dr. 
J. N. Figgis; and ‘Socialism and Chris- 
tianity,’ by Archdeacon Cunningham. 

Tue Reapers’ Dinner on Saturday 
last was a success. The Lord Mayor of 
London proved an able and sympathetic 
chairman, and Mr. G. W. Forrest, in 
replying for ‘Literature,’ introduced 
some excellent reminiscences of great 
figures of the past. The subscriptions 
towards the fifth Readers’ Pension 
amounted to 1801. 

Amone Messrs. Putnam’s spring an- 
nouncements are ‘ Beverages Past and 
Present,’ an historical sketch by Mr. 
E. R. Emerson ; ‘ Characters and Events 
of Roman History,’ American lectures by 
that brilliant scholar Prof. Ferrero; and 
‘Shelburne Essays: Sixth Series,’ by 
Mr. Paul Elmer More. 

Tuts week Messrs. Sands & Co. are 
moving to larger premises at 15, King 
Street, Covent Garden. 

THE two new French Academicians, in 
succession to Emile Gebhart and Ludovic 
Halévy, are M. Raymond Poincaré and 
M. Eugéne Brieux. The former is a dis- 
tinguished lawyer who has given several 
proofs of literary ability. M. Brieux is 
the author of numerous successful dramas. 
He had two serious rivals, M. Georges de 
Porto-Riche and M. Alfred Capus, and 
it was not until the seventh ballot that 
he won the coveted place. 

A NEW novel from the pen of Mr. C. E. 
Lawrence, entitled ‘Much Ado about 
Something,’ will be published by Mr. 
Murray immediately after Easter. The 
scene is laid in London, and the treatment 
is modern ; but the story is not built on 
conventional lines. 


THE Revue Germanique for March-April 
maintains its reputation for research in 
many quarters. The leading article deals 
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Hellenist Villoison with a Dow 


Duchess of Saxe-Weimar. The third of 
the Latin lines given on p. 140 does not 
scan; possibly a “si” has dropped out 
after “ Felix.” Some more Latin (p. 157) 
is spoilt by dislocation of words, though 
it is founded on a familiar classical line, 
The other chief article is concerned with 
political allusions in Tieck. There are, ag 
| usual, some competent reviews of books, 
and an interesting ‘ Revue Annuelle’ of 
contemporary English fiction. 


THE author and critic Dr. Rudolf yon 
Gottschall, whose death is announced 
from Leipsic, was born at Breslau in 
1823. The lively interest he took as a 
student in the liberal movements of the 
time led to his publishing two volumes 
of verse before he was twenty, and the 
warmth of his sympathies resulted in his 
expulsion from the University of Breslau, 
where he was studying law. He was, 
however, allowed to complete his studies 
at Berlin and K®6nigsberg, and he then 
devoted himself to literature. 

Dr. RicHaRD MAHRENHOLTZ, whose 
death in his sixtieth year took place 
recently at Dresden, was the author of 
several works, dealing chiefly with French 
literature and history. Among them are 
*Moliére’s Leben und Werke,’ ‘ Voltaire’ 
‘ Rousseau,’ ‘ Geschichte der franzOsischen 
Revolution,’ and ‘ Jeanne d’ Arc.’ 

THE death at the age of fifty-one is 
announced from Jena of Frieda, Baroness 
von Bilow. She was educated in Ger 
many and England, and spent many 
years in German East Africa, where she 
helped to arrange the first hospitals. 
On her return to Germany she devoted 
herself to literature, and was the first 
writer to introduce descriptions of colonial 
life into the German novel. Her tales 
‘ Tropenkoller’’ and ‘Im Lande der Ver- 
heissung’ attracted much attention at 
the time of their appearance. Her later 
works dealt mainly with the problems 
of women’s life. Among these were 
‘ Allein ich will,’ ‘ Hiiter der Schwelle, 
‘Wir von heute,’ and ‘ Einsame Frauen.’ 


Messrs. MupIE are now holding their 
annual sale of books, which will continue 
till April 3rd. No fewer than 100,000— 
new, second-hand, and rebound—are being 
offered. 

At the monthly meeting of the Board 
of Directors of the Booksellers’ Provident 
Institution held on Thursday, the 18th 
inst., 1207. was granted towards the relief 
of members. 


Amona recent Parliamentary Papers 
we note an interesting Report by Mr. 
R. H. Rew on Agricultural Statistics, 
Part I., Acreage and Live Stock Returns 
of Great Britain (6d.); Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners’ Report for 1908 (6d.); 
Tables of Expenditure for Agricultural 
Education (2d.) ; Statutes made by Trinity 
College, Cambridge (ld.); Report of the 
Board of Education for 1907-8 (7d.) ; and 
Minute continuing the Operation of the 
Scotch Education Code, 1908 (4d.). 


NExT week we shall pay special atten- 
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tion to books of travel. 
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SCIENCE 


—_oe— 
RESEARCH NOTES. 


Lorp RAYLEIGH’s anniversary address 
to the Royal Society, published in full in 
the February number of the Proceedings, 
is more interesting than usual, if only from 
its allusion to what he called “ unnecessary 
changes in mathematical nomenclature.” 
There is, indeed, in some scientific circles 
a tendency to make certain mathematical 
hrases and turns of expressions a kind 
of shibboleth which everybody must pro- 
nounce on pain of being considered an 
imnoramus or @ fossil, and Lord Rayleigh’s 
protest included an expression of his “ mis- 
givings ” as to the suitability of the highly 
specialized mathematics of the present day 
for a general intellectual training. An 
appendix to his address contains a body 
of suggestions as to the use of symbols 
in printed papers which have been drawn 
up by a British Association Committee, 
and require careful consideration. The pro- 

al that centimetres, kilogrammes, and 
the like should in future be referred to as 
“om.,” ‘‘kgm.,” &e., instead of “cms.” 
and ‘“‘kgms.,” is sound, but may be awk- 
ward for foreigners. The last—particularly 
the French—have been quick to adopt 
the use of the solidus or slanting line in- 
stead of the horizontal bar in writing frac- 
tions, which is here recommended as ob- 
viating the necessity of what printers call 
“justification.” As Lord Rayleigh says, 
the summoning of an international con- 
ference on the subject would have doubtful 
results; but in the mean time every one 
can do something towards uniformity by 
being more careful in the preparation of 
his own papers. 

Among the other subjects touched upon 
in the same address was the observation 
by Prof. G. E. Hale of the Zeeman effect 
in sunspots, which, according to the speaker, 
tends to show that the spots are fields of 
intense magnetic force. As is explained in 
the communications made by the observer 
to The Astrophysical Journal, it was by 
spectroheliograms taken in hydrogen that 
he first became aware of the fact that there 
are vortices surrounding sunspots, which 
he believes to be whirls of electrically 
charged particles. A useful summary of 
Prof. Hale’s papers will be found in Science 
Abstracts for January. Lord Rayleigh also 
touched upon the question of human flight, 
especially in connexion with the work of 
the brothers Wright. He says that since 
he became acquainted with the work of 
Penaud and Wenham on the subject he 
has thought that human flight was possible 
as a tour de force, but quotes with approval 
Prof. Simon Newcomb’s dictum that, on 
the principle of dynamic similarity, the 
difficulties must increase with the size 
of the machines, and that the extensive 
use of them is therefore improbable. Against 
this comes the news that Count Zeppelin 
has succeeded in demonstrating experi- 
mentally that an airship carrying twenty- 
81X passengers is practicable. 

Prof. Silvanus Thompson has lately called 
attention in a contemporary to experiments 
showing that the possession of momentum 
by electricity, or, perhaps one should say, 
by electrically charged particles possessing 
no appreciable mass, is now no longer a 
theory, but a demonstrable fact. Prof. 
Nipher of St. Louis and Dr. Mathias Cantor 
of Wurzburg, working apparently in igno- 
ran y 

ce of each other’s researches, have 
shown that if an electric charge, pursuing 
its way along a conductor, is suddenly di- 
verted by the bending at a sharp angle 
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of the conductor, some of the electrons 
will project themselves into the air rather 
than pursue the new course thus given to 
them. Such electrons, according to Prof. 
Nipher, produce a radiation akin to the 
X rays, and capable of penetrating a plate 
of ebonite three-tenths of an inch thick. 
Prof. Nipher’s experiments were made with 
conducting substances in rod or wire form, 
while Dr. Cantor used thin gold or platinum 
films deposited on glass, the detection of 
the radiation being in both cases accom- 
plished by photography. The German 
scholar also used a battery, while the 
American employed a Wimshurst machine 
as his source of electricity. It is proposed 
to repeat the experiments—which seem to be 
a development of the action of points in 
electricity—in a vacuum, in the hope that 
the effect may then be visible to the eye. 
Prof. Nipher’s experiments were described 
before the American Philosophical Society 
at Philadelphia, and published later in 
Science ; while Dr. Cantor’s were com- 
municated to the Naturforscherversammlung 
at Cologne, and reported in the Physikalische 
Zeitschrift for December last. 


An explanation of phosphorescence has 
been given by MM. L. and E. Bloch in com- 
munications recently made to the Académie 
des Sciences, and well summarized in the 
Revue Scientifique for the 13th inst. It 
has long been known that phosphorus will 
not become luminescent in pure oxygen, 
hydrogen, or nitrogen; while since the 
discovery of the X rays it has been shown 
by Dr. Le Bon and others that the vapour 
of phosphorus produces ionization of the 
surrounding air with the formation of 
ozone. The experiments of MM. Bloch go 
to show that the phosphorescence, the ioniza- 
tion, and the formation of ozone are all due 
not to the oxidation of the phosphorus, 
as was originally thought, but to an emana- 
tion produced by it. This they think to 
be phosphorous anhydride (P2 O; 2), the 
oxidation of which is, according to them, 
a rapid combustion, which gives them the 
opportunity of comparing the ions thus pro- 
duced with those occurring in flames. 
M. Jungfleisch seems to have come to this 
conclusion, so far as the oxidation of 
phosphorous anhydride is concerned, some 
three years ago; and if MM. Bloch’s other 
deductions bear further investigation, the 
problem of phosphorescence would seem 
to be solved. Their application to other 
questions, such as that of the production 
of light by glowworms, deep-sea fishes, and 
other animals, will be awaited with interest. 


Mr. A. E. Garrett repeated to the Physical 
Society at their last meeting some experi- 
ments that he has lately made as to the 
nature of the brush discharge from the 
positive terminal of a Wimshurst machine 
or an induction coil. Following up the 
experiments of Prof. Willows and Mr. 
Peck on the effect of the neighbourhood 
of radium upon such a discharge, he showed 
that the brush could be stopped by the 
Beta rays of radium. A microscopic exa- 
mination of the brush showed that this 
was composed of many small stems like 
tree-trunks, which under the mutual repul- 
sions set up by the current terminate in 
separate ramifications, and the discharge 
was intermittent, or, as he says, oscillating. 
A magnetic field, when applied without 
the radium, had no effect on the brush ; 
but the sensitiveness varied with the sub- 
stance used for the anode, copper, zinc, 
iron, and carbon giving the best results 
in about the order named. The period of 
the discharge required to produce a sensitive 








brush must, according to him, be very long, | 


or, more specifically, double that of a vacuum 
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tube containing hydrogen and excited b 
an induction coil, the interrupter of whic 
is a tuning-fork making eighty-six vibra- 
tions per second. From these experiments 
Mr. Garrett concludes that the brush owes 
its sensitiveness to the oscillatory nature 
of the discharge, and that the action of the 
Beta rays is possibly due to the silent side 
discharges which they set up. The paper 
will probably be published in The Phio- 
sophical Magazine. 

The March number of the Proceedings 
of the Royal Society contains the result 
of an inquiry by Mr. J. A. Crowther into the 
phenomena attending the passage of the 
X rays through gases like ethyl bromide, 
which were found by a previous inquiry of 
his to emit in these circumstances a quantit 
of secondary radiations “ greater out of all 
proportion than what would be expected 
from their density.” As it was found at 
the same time that the secondary rays 
from gases of high atomic weight were less 
penetrating than those from lighter ones, and 
that a third class of gases, typified by stannic 
chloride and methy] iodide, gave off secondary 
rays as hard as the primary, an attempt 
was made to measure these secondary 
radiations, together with the absorption 
of the primary rays by the gas, and the 
ionization produced in it by the X rays. 
The result showed that while the absorption 
varied with the pressure according to an 
exponential law, the total ionization varied 
with the hardness of the rays, while the 
amount of secondary radiation emitted is 
largely independent of it. The author con- 
siders, therefore, that’ ionization and the 
secondary radiation “are properties of the 
atoms themselves, and that an explanation 
must be sought in their atomic structure.” 

In the same number Mr. Kleeman studies 
the velocities of the cathode rays produced 
by substances exposed to the Gamma 
rays of radium, and finds that they can 
be divided into very soft rays capable of 
absorption in one or two cm. of air, and 
harder ones which nevertheless 
different velocities, their penetrating power 
decreasing in inverse ratio to the absorba- 
bility of the Gamma radiation producing 
them. The velocity of the secondary rays 
taken as a whole is, he thinks, about equal 
to that of the Beta rays from radium; and 
the soft radiation from the Beta and Gamma 
rays mixed is more penetrating than that 
produced by the Gamma rays alone. He 
notes that the secondary radiation is softer 
on the side where the Gamma rays emerge 
than on that where they enter, and that 
it is virtually independent of thé nature 
of the radiator. The experiments seem to 
have been conducted at the Cavendish 
Laboratory at Cambridge, and some of the 
questions arising from the suppositions 
lately advanced as to the nature and charges 
of the Gamma rays were raised, but not 
solved, in the course of them. In an attempt 
to calculate the thickness of a Gamma-ray 
pulse on Sir Joseph Thomson’s theory, 
the author came to the conclusion that it 
was about the thousandth part of the wave- 
length of ultra-violet light, or, in other 
words, equal to the diameter of a molecule. 

A careful and very clear article on ‘The 
Transport of Ions’ appears in this month’s 
Journal of the Réntgen Society, and turns 
out to be an account of the system of treat- 
ment by “cataphoresis’”’—the administra- 
tion of drugs through the unbroken skin— 
often alluded to in these Notes. According 
to the author, all or nearly all the chemical, 
toxic, antiseptic, and medicinal actions of 
substances acting as electrolytes depend 
on the process here involved, and he gives 
of which there 
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can only be mentioned the fact that while 
all the;phosphides are poisonous, the phos- 
phates are not. As a proof of the pene- 
tration of drugs into the deep tissues of 
the body when thus administered, he quotes 
an experiment in which a pad of cotton wool 
is soaked in sulphate of strychnine and 
applied to the skin of a live rabbit without 
il effect. The same result follows if the 
pad is made the cathode of a battery and 
@ current passed through the animal. 
When, however, the pad is connected with 
the anode, the animal is seized with con- 
vulsions directly the current ceases, and 
finally dies. When, as a control, potassium 
cyanide is substituted for the strychnine, 
and,the pad is made the cathode instead 
of the anode, death from tonic convulsions 
also results. 

Dr. Joseph Rieder of Berlin appears to 
have invented an apparatus which, unlike 
the ordinary telephone, causes an alternating 
current to act directly on the human ear 
without being first converted into mechanical 
movements. It seems in effect to be a tiny 
Leyden jar without external coating, which 
is connected with one terminal of an equally 
small induction coil. If the jar is held 
in the hand, and the charging rod pressed 
against the ear, nothing is heard ; but when 
the other terminal of the coil is touched 
with the other hand, a sensation like a loud 
noise is felt, and a similar sensation of less 
intensity when the same terminal is con- 
nected with the earth. If Dr. Rieder is 
right in the theory which he gives of the 
working of his apparatus, it can be adapted 
to telephonic purposes. It seems, too, as 
if it could be used by deaf persons with 
advantage, and would be free from the buz- 
zing sounds constantly heard in existin 
telephones. The apparatus is  descri 
in the number of the Revue Scientifique 
quoted above. 

An application of the X rays as a means 
of obtaining evidence of “ viability”’ in 
eases of infanticide is described in the 
current number of the Archives of the Réntgen 
Ray. It depends on the fact (first, appa- 
rently, observed by Bordas) that the X rays 
pass through a lung which has once breathed, 
while one that has never breathed is opaque 
to them. F. L. 


. 








SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ACADEMy.—March 17.—Lord Reay 
in the chair.—The Dean of Westminster, Fellow 
of the Academy, communicated a paper, written 
sf the Rev. R. B. Rackham, on e Building 
of the Nave of Westminster.’ The paper was 
based upon a study of the fabric rolls of the 
building of the nave from 1387 to 1534. The 
history is fairly well known up to the time of 
Henry V. The new gain is more particular in- 
formation as to the course of events after his 
reign, and the fixing of dates, e.g., of the roofing, 
vaulting, flying buttresses, west window, the 
glazing of the windows, and the paving. The 
rolls give a picture of the working of the “‘ office ” 
of the Novum opus. The convent assigned 
certain properties or revenues to the work of 
building, called the Novum opus. Thus was 
formed a special office, under the control 
of a warden, who administered the funds, 
and was responsible for the building. These 
mas erties were the rectory of Longdon in Worces- 

saniee 3 houses in King Street and Tothill 
Street, Westminster; the manors of Hyde and 
Knightsbridge and of Paddington; and, later, 

ds, &c., in Westbourne and Kensington. By 
1460 the income of the Novum opus was about 
100l.a year. Therolls also make clear the finances 
of the work, and indicate the respective shares 
of convent and kings. Three kings helped: 
Richard II. gave about 1,450/., Henry V. 4,3001., 
and Edward IV. and his family 5801. This help 
was considerable ; but it was the last great abbots 
—Millyng, Esteney, and Islip—who carried the 
work to its conclusion. 
‘ .The inception of the work was due to Cardinal 
Simon Langham ; at his instigation and with his 
help Abbot Nicholas Litlyngton laid the founda- 
tion stone on March 3rd, 1376. ‘The old Norman 








nave was pulled down, and Peter Combe (warden 
1387-99) with Richard II.’s help set up the 
marble ——. Under Henry IV. the work 
ceased altogether. Henry V. made up for this 
by undertaking it himself. He gave 1,000 marks 
a@ year, and appointed as his commissioners 
the famous Londoner Richard Whityngton, and 
Richard Harweden, who became abbot in 1420. 
Unfortunately, Henry V. died in 1422; but the 
triforium was then completed, the aisles roofed, 
and the clerestory well advanced. Henry VI. 
did nothing for the Abbey, and the work lan- 
guished. It was much hindered by such circum- 
stances as the burning of the dormitory in 1447, 
and the restoration of the rose window in the 
south transept in 1460-62. A revolution in the 
convent brought about the deposition of Abbot 
George Norwych in 1467 ; and Millyng, who came 
into power, resumed the building of the nave 
with vigour. His work was maintained and 
carried to its completion by his successors, who 
were both abbots and wardens at the same time. 
Millyng himself roofed one bay in 1468-70. Then 
occurred the flight of Edward IV., and Millyng, 
now Abbot, received Queen Elizabeth Woodvile 
into sanctuary, and stood godfather to Ed- 
ward V., who was born in his house. After 
Edward IV.’s return the royal family showed their 
gratitude in contributions to the work. A little 
later ee | was made Bishop of Hereford, and 
Esteney, who had been warden since 1471, 
succeeded him. 

John Esteney deserves most credit of all the 
builders of the nave—except perhaps Henry V.: 
he virtually completed the fabric. In his long 
wardenship (1471-98) he roofed the nave (1472-8) ; 
built the flying buttresses (1480-82) and battle- 
ments (1491-2); vaulted five bays of the nave 
(1482-90) and the side aisle (from 1490 onwards) ; 
and finished the great west window (1491-3) 
with the gable end (1494-6). George Fasset, his 
successor (1498-1500), made a present to the 
work of 6001. John Islip, the last great abbot, 
finished it. He completed what Esteney had 
left incomplete, i.e., two bays of the vaulting 
and the joining of the roof and the west end 
(1500-6). Then he glazed the windows (1507-10), 
paved the floor (1510-17), and erected some stone 
screens at the west end (1524-8), so that we may 
date the completion of the nave in 1528. Besides 
this Islip built part of the present Deanery, and 
the Jesus Chapel; he also rebuilt the chancel 
of St. Margaret’s. This abbot shared the con- 
fidence of Henry VII., who had done nothing for 
the Abbey in Esteney’s time, but in 1503 began 
the ~~ Lady Chapel which bears his name; 
and Islip put Henry’s badges on his new vaulting. 
The abbot was at work for the western towers 
when he died in 1532, and his death was virtually 
the end of the Novum opus as of the monastery 
itself. The latest roll is for 1533-4; and almost 
the last item of work was the preparation of the 
church and sanctuary for the coronation of Queen 
Anne Boleyn on Whitsunday, 1533. 

A discussion followed, in which Mr. St. John 
Hope, the Rev. Dr. W. Cunningham, Mr. Francis 
Bond, and Mr. Comper took part. 





GEOLOGICAL.—March 10.—Prof. W. J. Sollas, 
President, in the chair.—The Rev. R. S. Edwards 
and Messrs. H. Fidler, C. H. Roberts, and Stanley 
Smith were elected Fellows.—The following com- 
munications were read: ‘Some Notes on the 
Neighbourhood of the Victoria Falls, Rhodesia,’ 

y Mr. T. Codrington,—and ‘A Contribution 
to the Petrography of the New Red Sandstone 
in the West of England,’ by Mr. H. H. Thomas. 





SoclETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—March 4.—Sir Ed- 
ward Brabrook, V.P., in the chair.—The death 
was announced of Mr. E. C. Ireland, who from 
1853 to 1895 had faithfully and efficiently filled 
the post of clerk to the Society, and a resolution 
of regret, and of condolence with his relatives, was 
passed.—This bei an evening appointed for 
the election of Fellows, no papers were read. 
Mr. C. E. Keyser exhibited a fine series of some 
160 large photographs of Norman doorways in 
Gloucestershire, which had recently been taken 
under his direction.—After the ballot, the follow- 
ing were declared duly elected Fellows: Messrs. 
E. Seymour Forster, G. Augustus Auden, M.D., 
W. Thorpe Jones, A. W. Oke, and H. Avray 


Tipping. 3 

March 11.—Sir Edward Brabrook, V.P., in 
the chair.—Mr. Carlyon-Britton, Director of the 
British Numismatic Society, read a paper on a 
penny of St. Athelberht, King of East Anglia, 
which was found by a peasant in the sun.mer of 
1908 near the foundations of the Villa d’Este 
at Tivoli, the Tibur of the ancients. This inter- 
esting and extremely rare coin is in excellent 
preservation, and bears on the obverse the draped 
and diademed bust of the King to right, with his 
name, ESILBERHT, followed by,,the name of the 





moneyer (representing Lul) in- Runic characters, 
On the reverse is the title REx, and the well. 
known Roman type of the wolf, standing to left, 
suckling the twins Romulus and Remus, within a 
quadrilateral compartment. The weight of the 
coin is 18°8 grains. Mr. Carlyon-Britton gaye 
the history of the only other known specimen, 
acquired by the British Museum in 1803, and 
illustrated in the ‘ Catalogue of English Coins,’ 
vol. i. pl. xiv. 2. This specimen had been con- 
sidered by Hawkins and some other Early 
Victorian numismatists, chiefly on account of itg 
unusual type, to be a forgery; but doubts as to 
its authenticity no longer exist. The obverse 
of Mr. Carlyon-Britton’s specimen is from the 
same die as that in the national collection, but 
the reverse is from a different, though nearly 
similar die. The workmanship is manifestly the 
same, but some apparent differences are due to 
the circumstance of the reverse of the Museum 
specimen being double-struck, thereby causing 
a blurred and confused representation of some 
details of the design. The lecturer traced the 
types of both obverse and reverse, and compared 
them with those appearing on coins of Offa, 
King of Mercia, of Cynethryth, his queen, and 
of Coenwulf, his successor. He also cited in- 
stances of earlier and later adaptations of Anglo- 
Saxon coin-types from Roman prototypes, and 
amply illustrated his remarks and arguments by 
means of lantern-slides. 

In conclusion he gave his reasons for assigning 
the coins in question to AMthelberht of East 
Anglia, rather than to the nearly contemporary 
kings of the same name of Sussex and Kent 
respectively, and cited extracts from the ‘Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle,’ Florence of Worcester, and 
Matthew of Westminster in regard to the parent- 
age, reign, and ultimate murder of St. A’thelberht 
by Offa, King of Mercia, at the instigation of 
Queen Cynethryth, on the occasion of his visit to 
them in 794 to arrange for his marriage to their 
daughter Ailfthryth. 

Mr. R. G. Rice exhibited portions of two small 
monumental brasses : one from Buxted, Sussex.— 
Mr. C. R. Peers exhibited a brick with the numerals 
1393 from a demolished cottage at Ditchingham, 
Norfolk, but of too modern a character to be 
of the fourteenth century. 





Royat Noumismatic.—March 18.—Sir Henry 
H. Howorth, President, in the chair.—H.S.H. 
Prince Louis of Battenberg and Mr. Wayte Ray- 
mond were elected Fellows.—The President 
moved a vote of condolence with the widow and 
family of Mr. F. G. Hilton Price, a lately deceased 
Fellow, who was also President of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund and Director of the Society 
of Antiquaries.—The following coins were ex- 
hibited: Mr. Bernard Roth, two ancient British 
staters of Addedomaros and a forgery of the 
same series with the legend cvNo for ‘‘ Cuno- 
belinus”’; Mr. H. W. Monckton, a small silver 
coin of Louis XV. of France, dated 1716, over- 
struck on a similar coin of Louis XIV., but of 
1715, both dates being clear on the coin; Mr. 
L. A. Lawrence, a noble of the fourth issue (1351- 
1360) of Edward III. with Roman m’s and open 
c’s and k’s, and with the legend on the reverse 
beginning THE for IHES.—Mr. F. A. Walters read 
the first portion of a paper on the coinage of 
Edward IV. After a short sketch of the history 
of the king’s reign so far as it is reflected 
on the coinage, a description was supplied of 
the heavy pieces, which must be placed first 


| in the series. These consisted of the noble in 


gold and of the groat to the farthing insilver. In 
many respects these coins resembled in their types 
and special marks those of the last issue of the 
previous reign. Of the gold only two examples 
are known, these being in the collection of the 
late Sir John Evans. This coinage was followed 
by an issue which bore for mint-mark a rose, 
and which extended down to 1465, when radical 
changes were e, not only in some of the 
types, but also in the weights of the individual 
denominations. Some of the early coins bear 
special privy marks, such as the annulet and the 
crescent, both of which appear to have some his- 
torical significance. In connexion with the paper 
Mr. Bernard Roth exhibited a heavy half-groat 
and penny of London, and Mr. Walters a series 
of similar coins of York as well as of London. 
The remaining portion of the paper, which will 
deal with the light coinage of Edward IV. down 
to 1470, will be read at the next meeting of the 
Society on April 15th. 


LINNEAN.—March 18.—Dr. D. H. Scott, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. W. H. Mullens and 
Mr. Gurney Wilson were admitted Fellows.—Mr. 
A. Kames Gibson, Mr. E. J. Salisbury, and 
Miss M. C. Carmichael Stopes, D.Sc, were elected 
Fellows.—Mr. C. E. Salmon exhibited specimens 
of Euphrasia minima from Somerset, and remark 
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upon the geographical range of the species. Mr. 

i, N. Williams contributed further remarks, and 
ointed out the strong probability that E. minima 
was the type of F. officinalis, Linn. 

Miss Sibyl Longman then gave the substance 
of her paper, communicated by Prof. F. Keeble, 
entitled ‘The ‘‘ Dry-Rot” of Potatoes,’ illus- 
trating her account by diagrams. She pointed 
out, as the result of her researches, that the 
disease of the potato tuber known as “‘ dry-rot ”’ 
—due to the fungus Fusarium solani—is not 
necessarily preceded by ‘‘ wet-rot,”” but may be 
set up in sound tubers by inoculation with spores 
or mycelium of Fusarium solani, a species which 
is not a parasite of the resting tuber only: it 
may also attack and kill the shoots of potato 

lants. The fungus, which probably exists as a 
widely distributed saprophyte in the soil, infects 
the growing potato plant vid the root; it also 
spreads from tuber to tuber during storage, and 
diseased tubers may produce diseased plants. 
Heat sterilization of the resting potato tuber, 
with respect to Fusarium solani, is impracticable, 
for the death-temperature of the fungus is higher 
than that of the potato. An animated discussion 
followed, in which Mr. G. Massee stated that 
various forms were usually found in conjunction 
with the fungus described, and alluded to Ber- 
nard’s theory of tuberation being always depend- 
ent upon some species of Fusarium. The debate 
was continued by Mr. A. D. Cotton; by Prof. 
Keeble, who mentioned that Miss Longman’s 
cultures had been derived from a single spore, 
from a hanging drop, and upon material sterilized 
according to modern bacteriological methods ; 
and by Mr. A. W. Sutton, who invited Prof. 
Keeble and the author of the paper to determine 
specially healthy potato plants in the Reading 
trial grounds, so that their tubers might give 
rise to an immune race. 

The second paper, by Mr. A. S. Horne, ‘ On the 
Structure and Affinities of Davidia involucrata, 
Baill.,’ was, in the absence of the author, explained 
by Dr. Otto Stapf. The discussion which fol- 
lowed was engaged in by Prof. F. W. Oliver, the 
General Secretary, Mr. R. Morton Middleton, 
and the President. 





ZooLoGcicaL.— March 16.—Mr. F. Gillett, V.P., 
in the chair.—The Secretary read a report on the 
additions to the menagerie during February.— 
The Secretary exhibited, on behalf of Mr. E. C. 
Chubb, the skins and skulls of two foetal lions 
which had been presented to the Rhodesia 
Museum, Bulawayo, by Mr. A. Giese. They had 
been taken from a lioness which Mr. Giese shot 
last November at Deka, about 50 miles south 
of the Victoria Falls.—The Secretary exhibited 
a photograph of a young American tapir, and 
called attention to the remarkable resemblance 
between that and the young Malayan tapir, a 
photograph of which was reproduced in the 
Society’s Proceedings, 1908, p. 786. The + 4 
tudinal light stripes on the flanks of the body, the 
spots on the legs, and the white tips to the ears 
were present in both. He also called attention 
to an interesting paper by C. Oneili in the Revista 
del Jardin Zoologico de Buenos Aires, 1908, p. 207, 
in which the author described a general corre- 
spondence between the number of vertebra and 
the number of stripes or rows of spots in many 
mammals.—The Secretary exhibited a photograph 
of a small herd of mountain zebras (Equus zebra) 
in the possession of a dealer at Port Elizabeth, 
South Africa; and a photograph of a female 
giraffe captured in the West Soudan, east of Tim- 
buctoo, and showing a general resemblance with 
Giraffa age oe gps typica.—Dr. F. A. Bather 
exhibited a fossil echinoid, Scvtellina . 
from the Eocene ? (Barwonian) of Nelson, Glenelg 
River, Victoria, showing a marsupium for the 
young, as described by T. S. Hall (Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Victoria, n.s. xx. 140, 1908).—Dr. A. E. Shipley 
communicated the following Reports of the 
Grouse Disease Committee: (a) The Ecto- 
parasites of the Grouse; (b) The Thread-Worms 
(Nematoda) of the Red Grouse (Tetrao scoticus) ; 
(c) The Tape-Worms (Cestoda) of the Grouse.— 
Appendix : Parasites of Birds allied to the Grouse. 
He gave a general description of the work of the 
Committee, and explained the results of the 
examination of the parasites of the grouse, ex- 
hibiting drawings and specimens to illustrate 
his remarks.—Mr. W. P. Pycraft presented an 
account of the fossilized remains of a small 
Passerine bird, from the Lower Pliocene of 
Gabbro, near horn, which most nearly re- 
sembled those of the living species known as 
Berthelot’s pipit (Anthus bertheloti).—A paper 
was read by Messrs. Oldfield Thomas and R. C. 
Wroughton, ‘On a Collection of Mammals from 


presented to the National Museum. It consisted 
in all of over 1,500 specimens, belonging to 74 
species, of which 6 were new. 





METEOROLOGICAL.— March 17.—Mr. H. Mellish, 
President, in the chair.—A lecture was given 
by Dr. Vaughan Cornish on ‘ Wind-Waves in 
Water, Sand, andSnow.’ Dealing first with waves 
of the sea, Dr. Cornish described the gradual 
evolution of large sea waves during the passage 
of a cyclone or other depression across the Atlantic. 
The action of the wind to drift dry sand in a 
procession of regular waves was studied in the 
Egyptian deserts. As the sand-waves are unable 
to travel by gravitation, as do the waves of the 
sea, their movements are entirely controlled by 
the wind, and are therefore much simpler and 
more regular in form and movement than ocean 
waves. When they grow to great size, as in the 
desert sand-dunes, which attain a height of 
several hundred _ feet, the forms become 
more complicated owing to the partial 
consolidation of the lower layers of sand by 
pressure. Nevertheless the characteristic wave- 
form can still be distinguished. Mackerel-sky 
(a rippled form of cloud) is produced by the 
formation of an undulating surface where a lighter 
layer of air flows over a heavier one. For the 
purpose of studying snow-waves Dr. Cornish 
traversed Canada twice during winter, and found 
the phenomenon best developed on the prairies 
near Winnipeg, when the temperature was below 
zero, and the snow had lost the adhesive character 
which it retains in warmer weather. The lecture 
was illustrated by numerous photographs taken 
by Dr. Cornish. 





Royat Historicat.—March 18.—Archdeacon 
Cunningham in the chair.—A paper was read by 
Mr. H. W. V. Temperley on ‘ The War of Jenkins’s 
Ear.’ It was pointed out that the diplomatic 
correspondence tended to show that the war 
would have been avoided if the Opposition in 
Parliament had not intervened to encourage the 
popular clamour, so that Newcastle was alarmed, 
and gave orders to the fleet which almost forced 
the wavering Spanish Court to hold by the 
earliest of the Pactes de Famille, and break off 
negotiations with England. 





4FOLK-LORE.—March 17.—Miss C. S. Burne, 
President, in the chair.—Mr. A. R. Brown read 
a paper entitled ‘Myth, Magic, and Ceremonial of 
the Andaman Islanders.’ Mr. Brown, who is the 
first holder of the Anthony Wilkin Studentship, 
and was sent out to the Andaman Islands in 
August, 1906, by the Board of Anthropological 
Studies in Cambridge, has made a thorough 
investigation into the sociology and religion of 
the Great Andamans, and is able to confirm 
Mr. E. H. Man on many points, though differing 
from him in some of his conclusions. Mr. Brown 
has proved the Andamanese to be a most homo- 
geneous race, showing less variation than any 
other group of people ; and he regards them, with 
the possible exception of the Bushmen and the 
Semangs, as being the most primitive race of 
mankind with respect both to their sociology 
and their religion. His paper dealt chiefly with 
their religious beliefs. He rejects Mr. Man’s 
theory of an All-Father, and identifies Biliku, 
who is held responsible for most of the mis- 
fortunes which happen on the islands, with the 
north-western monsoon. He also referred to 
tabus which are in vogue at various times of 
the year, the breaking of which was thought to 
bring stormy weather, and explained these to 
have their origin in natural causes. Many of 
Mr. Brown’s points were illustrated by folk-tales. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. W. W. 
Skeat drew attention to similar myths and customs 
in Japan and the Malay regions. Dr. Seligmann 
questioned the primitive nature of the religion, 
and gave some custom parallels from New 
Guinea. Mr. Nutt suggested that foreign ele- 
ments might be present in the religion, especially 
with reference to the myth on the origin of fire. 
Dr. Haddon spoke at length of the valuable and 
thorough work done by Mr. Brown. He sup- 
ported him in his conclusions, and considered 
the primitive nature of the Andamans proved.— 
Before the paper was read Dr. Haddon exhibited 
two ‘‘ St. Bridgit ’’ crosses from Ireland, and gave 
an interesting account of their meaning and origin. 





PuystcaAt.—March 12.—Dr. C. Chree, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The following were elected 
Fellows: Prof. P. V. Bevan, J. W. Bispham, 
L. Blaikie, Prof. E. G. Coker, A. Eagle, Sir R. A. 
Hadfield, F. J. Harlow, C. F. Hogley, B. M. 





Western Java, presented to the National Museum 
by Mr. W. E. Balston.’ Thanks to the generosity 
of Mr. Balston, a very fine collection had been 
made in the island by,Mr. G. C. Shortridge, and 


Narbeth, T. Smith, and Prof. the Hon. R. J. 
| Strutt.—Mr. A. E. Garrett read a paper on ‘ The 
| Effect of Radiations on the Brush Discharge.’— 


of Measuring the Self-Inductance of a Coil.’— 
Mr. W. S. Tucker read a paper entitled ‘ Exhibi- 
tion of a High-Potential Primary Battery.’— 
A paper ‘ On the Least Moment of Inertia of an 
Angle-Bar Section ’ was read by Mr. H. S. Rowell. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 


Moy. Institute of Actuaries, 5.—'On the Annuity Business of 
one Offices and the Valuation Thereof,’ Mr. H. J. P. 


ey. 
— Surveyors’ Institution, 7.—Junior Meeting. 
Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘Buildings for Higher 
Technical Education,’ Sir Aston Webb. 
— Society of Arts, 8.—‘Steam Turbines,’ Lecture II., Mr. G. G. 
Stoney. (Cantor Lecture.) 
Tves. Royal Institution, 3.—‘The Evolution of the Brain as an 
Aaielic, 4-—" Maplesntions, pachandiaghaal ageh Gooqengtsleals § 
- iiatic, 4.—‘ Explorations, Arc ical an in 
Eastern Turkistan and Western China,’ Dr. M. A. Stein. 
aday, 8.—‘The Electro-Analysis of Mercury Compounds 
with a Gold Cathode,’ Dr. F. Mollwo Perkin ; ‘The Relation 
between Composition and Conductivity in Solutions of Meta- 
and Ortho-Phosphoric Acids,’ Dr. E. B. R. Prideaux; ‘A 
New Electrical Hardening Furnace,’ Messrs. E. Sabersky 
and E. Adler; ‘ Experiments on the Current- and Enerey 
Efficiencies of the Finlay Alkali Chlorine Cell,’ Dr. F. @. 


on ‘ Construc- 








onnan. 
— Institution of Civil Engi 8, 8.—Di 
tion and Wear of Roads.’ 
Wep. soley of Arts, 8.—‘The Island of St. Helena,’ Mr. J. C. 


elliss. 

Tucrs, 5 oo Institution, 3.—‘ Aerial Flight in Theory and Practice,’ 

cture IL., Prof. G. H. Bryan. 

— Institution of Electrical Engineers, $.—Adjourned Discussion 
on ‘The Electrical System of the L.C.C. Tramways,’ or a 

H. 8, Hallo on * The Theory and Application of 


rs. 
n, 8.—‘The Amphipoda Hyperiidem of the Sealark 
Expedition to the Indian Ocean,’ Mr. A. 0. Walker ; ‘The 
the same Expedition,’ Mr. J. Cosmo 
d and Freshwater Mollusca of the 
. Mr. E. R. Sykes; ‘On a Blind 
a of Galilee, Typhlocaris galilea, g. et 
sp. n.,’ Dr. W. T. Calman. 
— Chemical, 8.30.—‘The Affinity Values of Certain Alkaloids,’ 
Mr. V. H. Veley; ‘The Preparation and Properties of the 
n-Tribrome Substituted Hydrazines usually styled the 
Diazoperbromides,’ Mr. F. D. Chattaway ; and other Papers. 
— Society of Anti uaries, 8.30. 
— Institution of Civil Engineers, 8.—‘ Reinforced Concrete on 
Railways,’ Mr. W. E. R. Gurney. (Students’ Meeting.) 
_ Philological, 8.—‘ On the 8 Words [am Editing for the Society's 
Oxford Dictionary,’ Dr. H. retoecty & 
— Royal Institution, 9.—* Electrical Striations,’ Prof. Sir J. J. 


omson. 
Sar. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Properties of Matter,’ Lecture VI., 
rof. Sir J. J. Thomson. 














Science Gossip. 


In the April number of Science Progress 
Prof. W. J. Sollas concludes his series of 
articles on Paleolithic man. A short paper 
by Mr. Murray gives a pleasant account 
of the relations of Charles Darwin with his 
publisher; while the progress of modern 
medicine in the vaccine treatment of disease, 
the investigation of Sleeping Sickness, and 
the administration of chloroform are also 
considered. 

Tue S.P.C.K. is publishing in May a book 
by Prof. H. F. Newall on ‘The Spectroscope 
and its Work.’ 

Tae ELeveENtH INTERNATIONAL OPH- 
THALMIC CoNnGREss will be held in April 
at Naples in the buildings of the University, 
and expeditions to Capri and Pompeii 
have been arranged for the visitors. 

Mr. HEINEMANN will publish in the 
autumn Lieut. Shackleton’s book on the 
Nimrod Antarctic Expedition. 

Mr. James BakeER writes concerning 
Stokeleigh Camp :— 

“As my name is mentioned in the note last 
week upon the above matter, I may state that 
it was in the Council of the Bristol and Gloucester- 
shire Archeological Society that the year’s arduous 
work was done of bringing societies together and 
arousing an interest in the Camp and its surround- 
ings, and making clear its approaching destruc- 
tion. The Bristol Kyrle Society were certainly 
the announcers of the fact that Mr. Wills would 
give the capital sum for the purchase, Miss Wills 
being the Hon. Secretary of that Society. The 
Kyrle Society has, however, not raised the 
fund for sustentation, as Mr. Wills is giving the 
whole of it, except the value of certain shares 
left to the Merchant Venturers of Bristol, which 
that society relinquishes for the upkeep of the 
Camp and woods. Mr. Wills hopes that these 
will be taken over by the National Trust, the 
income from the upkeep fund being administered 
by a local trust of members of the Archmological 
Societies of Gloucestershire and Somerset, the 
Merchant Venturers, a member of the Kyrle 
Society, and others. It is only just to Mr. ills 
the generous donor, and others who have worked 
to this end, that these facts should be accurately 
stated.’’ : 

ANOTHER small planet was photographic- 
ally discovered by Prof. Max Wolf at the 





| Mr. A. E. Snow read a paper on ‘ Pirani’s Method 


Astrophysical Institute, Kénigstuhl, Heidel- 
berg, on the 9th inst. _¥ q 











Pror. E. Becker, Director during the 
last twenty-two years of the Royal Univer- 
sity Observatory at Strassburg, has retired ; 
his successor will be Prof. Bauschinger of 
the Royal Recheninstitut at Berlin, of 
which he has been Director during the last 
twelve years. Prof. Becker, who is now 
in the sixty-sixth year of his age, was Director 
of the Observatory at Gotha from 1883 
until he was appointed to that at Strassburg 
in 1887. 

THE Astronomische Rundschau was started 
by Herr Leo Brenner in 1899 to assist the 
funds for keeping up the Manora Observa- 
tory at Lussinpiccolo (on the Austrian island 
Lussini, near the coast of Istria), where, 
after superintending with great labour its 
erection and equipment, he devoted himself 
especially to the study and delineation of 
the physical features of the planets. The 
institution was the property of the Imperial 
Observatory at Vienna, and has now been 
sold, in consequence of which Herr Brenner 
closes his career as an astronomer, and the 
publication of the Rundschau will cease, 
the 103rd number issued for the present 
month, being the last. 








FINE ARTS 


—o— 
OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Stories of the English Artists from Vandyck 
to Turner. Selected and arranged by Ran- 
dall Davies and Cecil Hunt. (Chatto & 
Windus. )—Allan Cunningham’s ‘ Lives of the 
Most Eminent British Painters’ for about 
three-quarters of a century held its own 
as a book of reference. Some thirty years 
ago Mrs. Heaton annotated the oldest bio- 
7 ae and continued the work to 1879. 

is edition is still in print in ‘ Bohn’s 
Library,” in three volumes, and is to be 
found in every library where there is a 
demand for books on art. Messrs. Randall 
Davies and Cecil Hunt now print twenty- 
four ‘ Lives’ ‘‘ from Cunningham and other 
sources.” They explain that they have 
“adopted without scruple the actual lan- 
guage of Cunningham and several of the 
other writers to whom we are indebted,” 
and that they ‘have done so without 
distracting the reader by an over-abundance 
of quotation marks.’”’ A book made up in 
this Lew 4 can never rank as an authority. 
A g deal of important information, 
which never came under the notice of Cun- 
ningham, is scattered in various places 
concerning every one of the twenty-four 
artists dealt with in this volume, and it 
would have been possible to compile a very 
useful book out of these disjecta membra ; 
but it would have required time to collect 
and skill to set out in an acceptable form. 

Here nothing is said under Kneller of 


the historical series of Kit Cat portraits | 


painted for Jacob Tonson, and still in the 
ion of a collateral descendant. Gains- 
rough’s carrier-friend (p. 77) was not 

** Wiltshere,”’ but Wiltshire ; and his Gains- 
boroughs were sold at Messrs. Christie’s in 
1867, when the portrait of Orpin, the parish 
clerk, was secured for the National Gallery. 
Romney’s birth (p. 87) is given as 1834! 
After leaving Dove Court, Romney had two 
other addresses before he settled in Great 
Newport Street. The family group (pp. 91-2) 
which provoked the sarcasm of Garrick 
was that of Mr. Leigh, his wife, and their 
six children; it was exhibited at the Free 
Society of Artists in 1768. Romney’s own 
diaries, which have been printed in ezxtenso, 
disprove Cunningham’s statement that 
““ much of the prime ” of his life was squan- 
dered in designing and sketching _histori- 
cal works: these were in the main the 
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recreations of his very early and very late 
career. The death of Reynolds in 1792 
did not “quicken” the ambition of 
Romney, for he had long ceased to desire 
Academic honours. 

We are told on p. 105 that Copley’s 
fame reached England as early as 1760, 
when @ painting of a ‘Boy and a Tame 
Squirrel’ was “‘ sent from Boston....to one 
of the exhibitions of the Royal Academy.” 
The first exhibition of the Royal Academy 
was opened in 1769: as a matter of fact, 
Copley’s picture was exhibited at the Society 
of Artists in 1766; and so far from its being 
“sent from Boston without any letter or 
artist’s name,”’ both his name (‘‘ William ”’ 
in error for “John’’) and his address are 
given in the catalogue. The statements 
that Miss Cottin, afterwards Lady De 
Tabley, posed for Hoppner’s ‘Sleeping 
Nymph,’ and that the picture was sold 
on the death of Lord De Tabley, because 
that lady “disliked the idea of going 
down to posterity in such a very négligé 
attire,’ are inaccurate. The name of 
the model who posed for the picture was 
well known at the time, and the story was 
categorically contradicted in The Atheneum 
of November 17th, 1906; the model was 
Miss St. Clare. 

Many more corrigenda might be added. 
Cunningham wethed | up his ‘ Lives’ under 
great disadvantages, and was not particular 
about his statements. But that is no excuse 
for ignoring the mass of biographical litera- 
ture concerning artists published during the 
last quarter of a century. 

Mr. VictorR REYNOLDS’s Stories of the 
Flemish and Dutch Artists will have at least 
one advantage over Messrs. Davies and 
Hunt’s book (both volumes appear in the 
new ‘Art and Letters Library”). The 
biographies will be fresh to the majority 
of English readers. Mr. Reynolds’s com- 
pilation is chiefly based on M. Hymans’s 
translation into French of Van Mander’s 
great work on Dutch and Flemish artists 
(1856-63) and Michiels’s ‘ Histoire de la 
Peinture flamande ’ (1865-78). Mr. Reynolds 
frankly declines, at the outset, to guarantee 
“the truth of many of the anecdotes,” so 
that the book is one to be used with caution 
by English readers. With this reservation, 
the twenty odd lives make pleasant reading, 
if unsatisfying to the seeker after definite 
facts. 

The earlier biographies—— those of the 
Van Eycks, Hugo van der Goes, Vander 
Weyden, Hans Memlinc, and others—read 
like transcripts from Vasari, so largely 
blended are stories of fact and the mar- 
vellous. With the lives of Rubens and 
Van Dyck we pass out of the realms of 
fancy into regions where facts are found. 
Mr. Cust in his great book on Van Dyck 
tells us only part of the story about the 
portrait of Nicolas Laniére: not only did 
Laniére (or Lanier) sit for seven whole days 





| to Van Dyck, but “tho’ Mr. Laniére satt 


| so often and so long for this picture... .he 





was not permitted so much as once to see 
it, till he had perfectly finished the face 
to his own satisfaction.””’ The two chapters 
on Rubens and Van Dyck, with those which 
follow on Jordaens, Rembrandt, Teniers 
and Brouwer, Franz Hals, and Steen, al- 
though written in harmony with the earlier 
portion of the book, are obviously compiled 
with care. Sonté of thé Franz Hals stories 
will be new to English readers: we should 
like to believe most of them, particularly 
the one on p. 258. 

It will be noticed that, both in the list 
of illustrations and on the plate itself, Mr. 
Reynolds calls the famous Rubens portrait 
in the National Gallery ‘The Chapeau de 
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Poil,’ and not ‘The Chapeau de Paille,” 
The title excited a good deal of controversy 
when the picture was brought to England 
in 1822. Chapeau de paille is doubtless g 
corruption of chapeau de poil (nap or beaver), 
for the hat is certainly not made of straw, 
We are glad to see that Mr. Reynolds states, 
at the foot of each illustration, the name 
= ~ 4 gallery in which the original is to be 
ound. 


Some Sculptural Works of Nicholas Stone, 
Statuary, 1586-1647. By Albert Edward 
Bullock. (Batsford.)—It was well worth 
while to reprint from the pages of The 
Architectural Review this painstaking attempt 
to trace and describe the various wor 
of Nicholas Stone. Owing to the preserva- 
tion of the sculptor’s diary in the Soane 
Museum, the task was rendered the easier ; 
but the author has evidently visited the 
larger number of the works, and gives 
interesting descriptions of the monuments 
and particulars of thefamilies commemorated, 
As it is known that Stone was frequently 
associated with Inigo Jones, acting as 
master mason or clerk of the works at the 
Banqueting House, Whitehall, and for the 
repairs to St. Paul’s, we doubt if the author 
is justified in attributing to Stone’s design 
such works as the Water Gate at York House, 
the gatepiers at Lindsey House, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, and St. Mary’s Porch at Oxford, 
though the last may have been his, as he 
designed the gateways of the Botanical 
Gardens there. The volume is freely illus- 
trated with photographs and scale drawings, 
the latter of great service, though the powers 
of draughtsmanship displayed are hardly 
equal to portraying the figures. 

There is a good Index, and we wish that 
the author had attempted a chronological 
list of Stone’s work. 

















EARLY BRITISH MASTERS. 


THe Sprinc Exuisirion at the gallery 
of Messrs. Shepherd Brothers is principally 
strong in portraits. The great names are 
absent, but there are a number of admirable 
examples by painters who, if less known, 
were evidently capable on occasion of very 
fine work. Their gathering in one room is 
an occasion for interesting comparisons. 
None of them offers the rather confusing 
spectacle of a genius of the first order put- 
ting forth his full strength, and thus prov- 
ing an exception to every rule. Here are 
simply some half-dozen exceedingly good 
things representing as high a level of ex- 
cellence as portrait painting can be expected 
to maintain, and affording by their variety 
of aim and evenness of quality a suitable 
opportunity for revising our opinion of 
what are intrinsically the most important 
qualities of the portrait painter’s art. 

The fact that this issue has been ob- 
scured, for most of the present generation 
of critics, by the accidental preponderance 
of brilliance of a special sort, becomes 
important when (in judging modern painters) 
such brilliant, but possibly mistaken work 
is set up as an arbitrary model, and those 
living artists are praised who most resemble 
that model—others derided because they 
frankly discard it. Nor is the error the 
less serious for being supported by human 
vanity and momentary fashion. 

The Spanish Statesman (34), by an un- 
known Flemish artist, shows portraiture 
not quite emerged from the primitive 
state when the very limitations of the art 
imposed upon it a certain monumental 
quality. The draughtsmanship here is rea- 
listic enough ; it is impossible to doubt its 
truth even down to the lack of symmetry 
which allows one eye to be much higher 
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than the other. The realism of appearance, 
however, is not attempted in this picture. 
Its cogency depends on the logical, simple 
structure of its paint, not on any super- 
subtle representation of the logic of lighted 
lanes. hen later developments of paint- 
ing permitted this realism of appearance to be 
attempted, we submit that it was allowed 
an importance unsuited to portraiture 
of serious historic purpose, so that few 
eighteenth-century portraits are as con- 
vincing as, or have that look suggesting a 
right to permanence which we see in the 
earlier work of which this is a fine example. 
A sympathetic Speaker Lenthall (A. Hanne- 
man, 51) has something of this quality, 
but has it already in decreasing measure ; 
and when English portraiture flowered 
in the eighteenth century, it was for the 














most part in the hands of men who pre- | 


ferred evanescent charm to sobriety, and 
who used the magic of lighting not to empha- 


size character, but to evade the responsi- | 


bilities of portraiture. 


Given equal endow- | 


ment in the painters, the historian will | 


suspect the records of eighteenth-century 
artists when compared with those of an 
earlier date. 


In the present show the duel is carried | 


on by seconds, but even here the balance 
of ability is rather on the side on which 


Gainsborough and (as a rule) Sir Joshua | 


throw the crushing weight of their prestige. 
The pleasing mystery in which they wrapped 
their sitters—mystery which, yet, after 
all, is of a rather material nature, and pre- 
vents us, as it were, from quite seeing them 
—is finely exemplified in a portrait of 
Lady Neville (55) of about the period of 
Raeburn, to which, however, it is difficult 
confidently to attribute an author. Whist- 
lerian in superficial subtlety, this is a very 
interesting canvas from a purely pictorial 
point of view. Nevertheless, if we compare 
It with the plain, unadorned statement of 
Peg Woffington (4) by a follower of Hogarth, 
Arthur Pond, it is difficult not to feel that 
this glamour is for the purpose of portraiture 
largely irrelevant—that it is but a favourite 
sauce with which the painter serves up his 
dish, and by so doing slightly blunts its 
native flavour. The Stothard (5), by John 
Jackson, hung just below the ‘Peg Woffing- 
ton,’ was evidently begun as a portrait 
conceived in terms of conventional paint 
rather than of natural effect. In the coat 
and background, and the crisper forms 
of the actual features, we see this conception 
surviving, not in very distinguished fashion. 
In the flatter planes of a face verging to- 
wards profile, however, and in the extra- 
ordinarily subtle rendering of the hair, 
we see the painter feeling his way to some 
such filmy, mysterious technique as is found 
in the head of Philip IV. by Velasquez in 
the National Gallery. Even in that extra- 
ordinary piece of virtuosity we feel that 
this mystery of atmosphere is purchesed 
at a price. Compared with the head of the 
St. Margaret’ by Zurbaran near by, it 
definitely demands to be seen from the 
picture distance,” because it depends so 
largely on illusion and resemblance, while 
the other has the concrete validity that 
comes of using paint in the strongest and 
simplest manner possible. Velasquez, paint- 
ing his sitter less forcibly, paints also the 
intervening air; hence he achieves com- 
leter illusion if you look at his picture 
‘om the right point of view, but the Zur- 
baran remains magnificently legible at a 
distance at which the head of Philip becomes 
& vague smudge. 


Portraits of public interest and destined 
for public buildings might reasonably be 


| which is 
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Portraits intended to outlast the centuries, 
moreover, should surely set down the essen- 
tials of character with a monumental sim- 
licity which disengages fundamental facts 
rom the accident of appearances. There 
is even something in a complex technique 
which seems unsuited to a high degree of 
permanence. For all the shallowness of 
his character, Lely (represented here by an 
obviously handsome portrait of Sir Edward 
Benson, 23) usefully carried on the tradition 
of such an art. Constitutionally he was 
perhaps ready enough to flatter; but his 
painting was not such as enabled him to 
flatter by evasion, by the judicious suppres- 
sion of injudicious truth. When he flattered, 


| he did so with a square lie that deceived 
| no one, and he has thus the technical re- 


spectability which belongs to the lady who 
uses her powder and paints to produce a frank 
and defiant work of fiction: it is less in- 
sidiously corrupting than the more cautious 
forms of maquillage. If we were to con- 
tinue establishing similar distinctions in 
dealing with the remaining portraits here, 
we might see in Pieter Nason’s Portrait 
of a Nobleman (38) an artist accepting the 
elaborate rendering of the play of light on 
surfaces which is characteristic of the 
later school of portraiture, but trying still 
to build his design in the most forcible 
paint at his command. With a Dutchman’s 
craftsmanship, he paints the curls of his 
sitter’s hair in marvellous fashion, stirring 
his half-dry paint with a subtle imitation 
illusive, but he fails in sym- 
pathy with his sitter, and the incisive darks 
of the face are overemphasized. The 
Charles I. (45) (catalogued as by Henry Stone) 
has a head painted with more sympathy, 
but less dexterity. The ruff and other 
accessories (painted on to it smartly, but 
stupidly) are probably by a different hand. 
Among the other pictures are a coldly 
brilliant still-life, In Memoriam: Van 
Tromp (35) of great technical merit, and 
an early Flemish ‘ Adoration of the Magi,’ 
attributed to Hieronymus van Bosch, and 
alternatively to several other people. It 
is pleasantly balanced in colour, and decora- 
tive in aspect, but has not sufficient inven- 
tion or personal character to make the ques- 
tion of its authorship important. Among 
the landscapes are an early Turner, Kil- 
garran Castle (66), which is not of specially 
fine quality; a Michel (46) with an inky 
sky, but a fine rendering of the trailing lines 
of distance; and a Conway Castle (17) by 
Barker of Bath, which suffers in composi- 
tion by the awkward placing of a formless 
mass of round tower, which cuts harshly 
against the sky with no support of darker 
clouds to mitigate the contrast. Apart from 
this defect, however, it is a singularly beauti- 
ful piece of colour, the vista of sky and dis- 
tance showing beneath the bridge being a 
gemlike passage worthy of Corot at his best. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


THE drawings of Mr. George Belcher at 
the Leicester Galleries show the power of 
seizing vividly the characteristics of a 
sitter. All the figures seem to have been 
drawn from life, and for the most part one 
at a time. Indeed, the scarcely visible 
perpendicuiar line which reveals some of the 
drawings as consisting of two sheets of paper 
carefully joined is but the occasional con- 
fession of a very general practice. Were they 
judged as so many single figures, we should 
admire the clever seizure of attitude, the 
sympathy with certain kinds of character 
(there is no example of humanity in its 
more graceful phases), and the occasionally 


endowed with the more massive presence, | remarkable intensity of realization (as in 
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No. 72). For journalistic p , how- 
ever, as illustrations to jokes, oan figures 
have to be arranged in groups of two or more; 
and while this grouping is in a sense very 
cleverly managed, so that at first sight we 
hardly suspect that we are hig ny | a 
compilation of separate studies from life, 
yet the procedure does not lead to designs of 
the highest class. Figures rightly indivi- 
dualized as separate entities are over-de- 
veloped for their place in the picture. The 
artist has, as it were, a standard way of 
doing a head, and does it so no matter what 
part it has to play in the general scheme of 
the drawing. Hence these drawings, 80 
varied from the human point of view, 
are artistically monotonous. They are vir- 
tually a continuation of the later work of 
Phil May—Mr. Belcher has perhaps not 
the sense of style the latter occasionally 
displayed, but on the whole has the merits 
and defects of his master. 

The Fourth Annual Exhibition of Flower 
Paintings at the Baillie Gallery shows 
how widely the subject divides the ranks of 
its practitioners. It is not merely that such 
subjects call for the most subtle execution : 
they call also for taste, tact, and audacity. 
If artists were content to paint flowers in 
the proportion of nature, as the relatively 
few bright passages which complete the 
design of the plant, we should perhaps have 
fewer failures. Flower painting, as it is 
usually understood, ca for decorative 
invention, and is generally pursued by 
artists with no pretention to any such 
quality. It is this, more than any imitative 
cleverness, which separates the better work 
here from the worse. Mr. Fred Mayor in 
Roses and Phlox (4) treats a grey but brilliant 
colour-scheme just pointed with vivid colour. 
Mr. C. W. Bunny in Marigolds and Geraniums 
(3) grapples with the full difficulties of the 
artificial flower-piece, and almost overcomes 
them. If he were to cut away all but the 
merest sliver of red tablecloth, the balance of 
colour would be better. Mr. Westley Man- 
ning, on the other hand, with a tendency to 
over-analyze colour till he sees intermediate 
greys everywhere, has swamped his picture 
Spring Flowers (8) with too much d back- 
ground, and would probably have gained 
by concentrating his attention on the more 
vivid passages. There is good work also 
here by Mr. Mann Livens (67), Miss K. 
Cameron (48), Miss Katherine Turner (white 
roses, uncatalogued), and Mrs. Mayor (78). 

At the Fine-Art Society’s Mr. Hodgson 
Liddell’s pictures of China show a deter- 
mination to make use of the brighter colours 
of the palette with too great exclusiveness 
for his pretensions to realism. He is thus 
most successful in subjects made up of 
water and sky, which give warrant for such 
treatment. One drawing (24) which is of 
this character, and in which he has con- 
sented to tinge with grey the colour of the 
boat, is brilliant and pleasing, as is also 
No. 74, in which for once the blues are 
mellowed to accord somewhat with the 
golden mass of shipping. The polychrome 
temples might seem at first sight to offer 
him a like opportunity; but there are 
always parts which should be relatively in 
monochrome, or there is foliage near by, 
and Mr. Liddell in neither case can resist 
“* piling on ” the colour. 








THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ROME. 


Art the second open meeting of the above- 
mentioned School, held in Rome on Friday, 
the 12th inst., a paper by Dr. Duncan 
Mackenzie, Hon. Student of the School, 
was read by the Director (Dr. Thomas 





Ashby) on ‘ Nuraghi, Dolmens, and Tombs 
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of the Giants in Sardinia,’ in which, the 
results of the School’s campaign of explora- 
tion last autumn were described. Dr. Mac- 
kenzie reached the island at the end of 
September, and remained until the middle 
of November, se joined for the latter 
se of this visit by Mr. F. G. Newton, 
tudent of the School, who was responsible 
for the plans and drawings nec 
for the illustration of the monuments 
studied, and, for a shorter period, by the 
Director. The nature and object of the 
nuraghi of Sardinia were fully discussed 
in Dr. Mackenzie’s previous paper on the 
results of his journey in the autumn of 
1907 (see Atheneum, March 7, 1908, p. 297) ; 
but some interesting specimens of this class 
of monuments were examined, among them 
the nuraghe of Voes, in the midst of the 
Bitti uplands in the north central portion 
of the island. It is a massive triangular 
building, of a strongly fortified character, 
with the entrance on the south side. On 
the ground floor are four circular chambers 
with beehive roofs: that in the centre 
of the triangle is the usual central chamber 
of the nuraghe, while the other three are 
within the angles of the triangle, which 
have rounded external contours. On enter- 
ing the portal one reaches first a small 
open court, with a doorway at each side 
leading to the chambers at the base of the 
triangle, and another doorway straight in 
front, by which the central chamber is 
entered ; on the left of the entrance is the 
usual stairway to the (destroyed) upper 
story, and on the right the guardians’ niche. 
But the most remarkable feature in this 
nuraghe is the existence of two long curving 
corridors in the thickness of the wall of 
the two sides of the triangle, which must 
have served as places of refuge in time of 
war: above these corridors are others of 
similar plan, and even less easily accessible ; 
but both are sufficiently low for the roof 
of the upper one to be level with that of 
the beehive chambers on the ground floor. 
It is obvious that this complicated struc- 
ture was built all at one time on a definite 
oe: other large nuraghe, such as that of 
’Aspru further to the west, on the western 
side of the hills of Benetutti, are in origi 
simpler buildings, successively enlarged and 
strengthened by the addition of bastions 
and towers. 

A hitherto unknown type of monument 
is supplied by the singular nuraghe fortress 
of Nossia, near the modern village of Pauli- 
latino, in the centre of the island. It 
lies in the midst of level country, and 
was the centre of a village of round huts, 
contemporary with the nuraghi. The build- 
ing itself, however, is a strongly fortified 
quadrangular citadel of irregular rhomboidal 
shape, with a round tower at each corner ; 
and the centre is not the main ground-floor 
beehive chamber which forms the true 
heart of every nuraghe, but an open quad- 
rangle with stout walls. The strong towers 
of the corners are rather reminiscent of 
the nuraghe huts of a village than of the 
bastions of a nuraghe: they are entered 
from the interior of the courtyard, in each 
of the walls of which is a narrow doorway. 
The central space was partly filled with 
circular huts, of which some traces still 
exist. It would seem possible that this 
building was the citadel of an independent 
village or township, in contradistinction 
to the great nuraghi, which were probably 
the residences of chiefs dominating their 








neighbourhood, and which often shelter 
groups of nuraghe huts. 

The regions explored were also found to 
contain some remarkable monuments of 
the dolmen class. The people of the 
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nuraghi made use of a type of family sepul- 
chre now known as the “tombs of the 
giants” (cf. Atheneum cited supra). Mon- 
telius and others attempted to prove that 
this type was derived from the more primi- 
tive dolmen; but up till now the evidence 
for this from Sardinia itself has been almost 
entirely lacking, the only dolmen known 
to exist in the island in a good state of 
preservation being one near the station of 
Birori, in the centre of the island, called 
Sa Perda e S’Altare. Dr. Mackenzie’s 
explorations have added ten important 
series of others, illustrating successive phases 
in the transformation. 

The first of these to be studied was the 
rock-cut tomb of Maone, near Benetutti, 
which, while it has the characteristic large 
cover-slab of the dolmen, consists of a 
rectangular chamber cut in the rock, the 
upper part only of the sides being constructed 
of rough-coursed masonry; whereas the 
sides of the normal dolmen are constructed 
of orthostatic slabs. 

Some way further west, beyond Bultei, 
is the dolmen tomb of Su Coveccu, which 
is of a very advanced type, being, in fact, 
a dolmen on the point of becoming elongated 
into a “tomb of the giant.” The large 
cover-slab is still present, though broken 
longitudinally ; but a second one was pro- 
bably present to cover the front of the 
cella. The slab was supported by ortho- 
static slabs at the sides and the back; 
and behind there are traces of an apselike 
wall of enclosure, which, carried along to- 
wards the front on either side of the walls 
of the cella, is a characteristic feature of the 
“* tombs of the giants,” but is also an intrinsic 
element in dolmens in localities where 
“tombs of the giants,” do not exist, e.g., 
in Northern Corsica and in Ireland (Borlase, 
‘Dolmens of Ireland,’ i. figs. 74, 75). 

Within a minute of Su Coveccu are the 
two “ giants’ tombs” of Sas Prigionas, 
lying very close to one another. The larger 
and better preserved has several features 
of interest. The frontal semicircle was 
constructed of orthostatic slabs, with rough- 
coursed masonry above, and this was the 
case with the whole of the exterior, the sides 
and back of the mound being similarly 
faced. The internal walls of the cella, too, 
were constructed in the same manner, 
the courses of masonry gradually converging, 
so that the space to be roofed by the cover- 
slabs was less wide than it otherwise would 
have been. Another feature, hitherto 
unique, was the existence of a hidden en- 
trance into the cella at one side, in addition 
to the usual small hole in the centre of the 
facade, the latter being probably used for 
libations and offerings. 

A similar example on a smaller scale, 
but with a much better-preserved frontal 
semicircle, was found close to the east edge 
of the main line of railway through the 
centre of the island, between the stations 
of Bauladu and Paulilatino. It bears the 
name of Muraguada. On the west side 
of the line is a small nuraghe, placed 
in @ position of strategic importance, from 
which a commanding view can be obtained 
(whereas the tomb, though quite close 
by, has a comparatively limited outlook) ; 
and there are traces of the stone huts of a 
village. 

These monuments much resemble an 
inverted boat, and suggest a comparison 
with the tombs of the Balearic Islands which 
bear the name Naveta or Nau. Even 
more like these last, though its sepulchral 
character cannot yet be regarded as certain, 
is a building near the pilgrimage church of 
S. Cristina, not very far from Muraguada, 
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the nuraghe of that name. It is an ellip- 
tical structure some fourteen yards long, 
with a door at one end; the roof is formed 
by the gradual inclination of the sides, 
which are of rough-coursed stonework. 

Another noteworthy structure was..tlke 
tomb at Mulafa, near Sassari (already 
visited by M. Préchac), in which all the 
characteristic features of the “tombs of 
the giants”—the frontal semicircles ard 
the large roundheaded portal slab—are 
faithfully reproduced by cutting in a vertical 
face of limestone rock. 

To the east of the Paulilatino district, 
in the central mountain group of the island, 
is the village of Austis, and the tomb of 
Perdalunga near it furnished an interesting 
example of a dolmen, which, by the removal 
of its end slab on the east and the elongation 
of the cella, was actually enlarged into what 
looked like a rudimentary “ giant’s tomb,” 
but without any traces of the frontal semi- 
circle. 

Some way further north, near the village 
of Olzai, are the ruined nuraghe of S’Enna 
sa Vacca and a dolmen tomb which bears 
the same name. The latter has a _ huge 
cover-slab, over four yards by three; the 
cella is elongated, and already like that of 
an ordinary “ giant’s tomb,” its sides being 
constructed of orthostatic slabs below, 
and converging courses of masonry above. 
This is the only instance yet known in Sar- 
dinia of the close juxtaposition of a dolmen 
tomb and a nuraghe. 

Finally, Dr. Mackenzie was_ successful 
in finding, not far from the dolmen of Sa 
Perda e S’Altare, near the railway station 
of Birori, in the centre of the island, another 
almost exactly similar to it. 

The results of Dr. Mackenzie’s researches 
will shortly be published in full, with plans 
and photographs, in the Papers of the 
British School at Rome ; and it is to be hoped 
that funds will be forthcoming to permit 
the school to continue its work of explora- 
tion in Sardinia, which has already been 
so fruitful of important results. 








SALE, 

Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on the 22nd inst. the follow- 
ing engraved portraits: Miss Powell, after C. Read, 
by R. Houston, 44/. Lady Kennaird, after North- 
cote, by H. Meyer, 27/. on. Miss O’Neill, after 
Peters, by J. R. Smith, 81/. Mrs. Payne Gallwey and 
Child, after Reynolds, by J. R. Smith, 315/. Al- 
meida, by W. Ward, 590. Cries of London: Old 
Chairs to Mend, after F. Wheatley, by Vendra- 
mini, 40/.; Turnips and Carrots, after Wheatley, 

} T. Gaugain, 141/. The Squire’s Door, after 
Morland, by B. Duterrau, 43/. The Woodland 
Maid, aes haneuaen, by W. Bond, 47/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


THREE painters were elected Associates 
of the Royal Scottish Academy last week : 
Mr. William M. Frazer and Mr. W. Marshall 
Brown of Edinburgh, and Mr. George 
Houston of Glasgow. 

In the current number of L’ Arte Dr. 
Lionello Venturi, one of the most prominent 
among the younger generation of Italian 
art-critics, makes some interesting remarks 
about Dosso’s so-called ‘St. William’ at 
Hampton Court, the original, as is well 
known, of some seven or eight copies. The 
‘St. William,’ or more probably—as pointed 
out some years ago by Dr. Weizsacker— 
‘St. George,’ is undoubtedly a portrait, and 
figures in four or five of the copies as Charles 
the Bold, but Dr. Venturi recognizes in the 
type the features of a prince of the House 
of Este. The same personage he believes 
to be represented in the portrait of a warrior 





in the locality called Bilozzo, and close to 


by Savoldo in the Louvre, there erroneously 
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designated a portrait of Gaston de Foix, 
and he further suggests that the Astolfo of 
the Borghese Gallery may have been in- 
spired by the sam3 type. 

Dr. Grocto Zappa, also writing in L’ Arte, 
reconstructs an altarpiece by Bergognone 
hitherto regarded as lost, z.e., ‘The Blessed 
Virgin with the four Evangelists and four 
Doctors’ mentioned in the MS. notes of 
Padre Matteo Valerio, the chronicler of the 
Certosa, and proves conclusively that all 
the portions = this ancona are in 
existence. The four Evangelists and four 
Fathers of the Church are still in the Certosa, 
set in the upper tiers of two different altar- 
pieces with which they had originally no 
connexion. The panel of the Madonna is 
ia the Borromeo Collection at Milan, while 
a Christ in Benediction, also in that collection, 
seems to have belonged to the same poly- 
ptych. 

THE connexion between some of these 
panels was suggested years ago by Senatore 
Beltrami, but to Dr. Zappa belongs the 
credit of having recognized in the Borromeo 
Madonna and Child the central panel of 
the missing altarpiece, and of having 
indicated the positions of the other com- 
ponent parts of the ancona. 

THe Cicerone (Heft 5) mentions the 
discovery, by the Keeper of the Antwerp 
Museum, of a portrait by Abraham de Vries 
dated 1635, which had till then been regarded 
as a portrait of Simon de Vos by himself. 
The monogram of De Vries, which came to 
light after the picture was cleaned, has 
settled the question. 

MapAME SIENTJE Mespac (née Van 
Houten), whose death is announced, was 
the wife of H. W. Mesdag, one of the fore- 
most sea painters of the day. Madame 
Mesdag, a native of Groningen, where she 
was born on December 23rd, 1834, was also 
a talented painter of still life, and a frequent 
exhibitor. She obtained a bronze medal 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1889. A repre- 
sentative selection of her work is to be seen 
at the Mesdag Museum at the Hague ; and 
one of her pictures—gourds and melons— 
was purchased for the Rijks Museum at 
Amsterdam in 1900. 

In a monograph on Chardin published 
recently in Paris by M. Edmond Pilon the 
place of honour among the many plates of 
pictures is rightly assigned to the admirable 
pastel portrait of Chardin as he worked. 
The Groult Collection does not appear to be 
named, but we understand from the refer- 
ences to ‘ L’Homme aux Besicles,’ or ‘ Por- 
trait de Chardin & l’Abat-jour,’ that the 
pastel, which Groult kept for years on a 
priceless chair at the entrance to his French 
Eighteenth - Century Room, because he 
“loved it too much to hang it on a wall,” 
was presented by Madame Groult to the 
French nation. 

THE publication of the will of Coquelin 
cadet reveals numerous bequests to various 
public institutions in France. His own 
portrait in oils by Friant and five pictures 
by Cazin go to the Louvre ; his bust in cire 
perdue by Bourdelle is bequeathed to the 
Luxembourg. To the Library at Boulogne, 
his birthplace, he wills his bust by 
Falguiére, a portrait, and a statuette in 
bronze. The remainder of his art collections 
are to be sold at auction, and the proceeds 
given to the poor of Boulogne. 


_ THE death at the early age of forty-three 
18 announced from Berlin of the sculptor 
Prof. Ferdinand Lepeke. Among his best- 
known creations are ‘The Deluge Well’ 
at Bromberg, and ‘The Sculptor’ and 
The Meeting,’ which are in the National 
Gallery of Berlin. 





Mr. Lionet B. MoZLEy writes :— 

‘*Referring to your interesting article on Smith’s 
‘Catalogue Raisonné’ in your issue of March 6th, in 
which mention is made of George Stanley, I think 
it may not be out of place for me to mention that I 
have a sketch which belonged to that ieee, 
and which I obtained from his son Mr.S. H. Stanley, 
also referred to in your article. It is a portrait of 
David Garrick in pen and ink, taken from life by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, and has at the back the 
following inscription written by Mr. 8. H. Stanley : 
‘This pen-and-ink sketch of Garrick was given by 
S' Joshua Reynolds to M' Beauclere, from whom it 
passed into the possession of St John the Author, 
and thence to the Father of the present owner, M* 
George Stanley, Editor of Bryan’s ‘*‘ Dictionary.” ’ 


Mr. Murray will publish next week 
Col. Conder’s book on ‘ The City of Jerusa- 
lem,’ which should be of interest to the 
archeologist and historian. 


Mr. St. CratrR BADDELEY writes from 
Hotel Laurati, Rome :— 

‘*T have read in your issue of March 13th, with 
some interest, the account of the Temple of the 
Syrian Gods by Prof. Layciani, and found by M. 
Paul Gauckler, whom I had the good fortune to 
introduce to the locality—i.e., the Grove of Furrina, 
on account of his knowledge of Semitic Archeology. 

“There is one statement of a most positive 
nature to which exception must at once be taken— 
namely, to the effect that the bronze figure of a 
Divinity found here is a figure of Mithras Leonto- 
Kephalos, or a Mithras at all—which would lead 
readers to suppose the place to have been a 
Mithreum. Prof. Lanciani has overlooked the 
main fact that the group of gods worshipped here, 
whom in part he mentions, are Semitic, not Arian. 
The bronze figure is more probably the Dea Syra, 
or Atargatis, child of the Dragon, that coils around 
her in six folds, and whose crested head rests upon 
her forehead.” 


THE CLARENDON PREss will shortly issue 
the first volume of ‘Scripta Minoa: the 
Written Documents of Minoan Crete,’ by 
Dr. Arthur J. Evans. It deals specially 
with the earlier pictographic and _hiero- 
glyphic script. The first part is of an 
introductory character, giving a general 
view of the progress of the discoveries, the 
successive types of script, and their relation 
to one another. The chronological limits of 
each class, and its respective place in the 
history of Minoan civilization, are indicated, 
and by means of numerous tables compari- 
sons are instituted with the early scripts 
of Cyprus, Anatolia, and Pheenicia. 


In the second part the evolution of the 
hieroglyphic system of Crete is traced from 
the more primitive pictographs. Picto- 
graphic plates and copies are given of all 
the documents of this class, and a catalogue 
raisonné of all the characters yet discovered ; 
and the various formule are critically 
examined. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (March 27).—Mr. Herbert George's Paintings, ‘Sussex and 
Picardy,’ New Dudley Gallery. 

Ridley Art Club, Twenty-Third Exhibition, Grafton Galleries. 

Royal Society of British Artists, Private View, Suffolk Street. 

Mr. Arthur Streeton’s Pictures, principally of Venice, Alpine 
Club Gallery. 
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MUSIC 
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THE WEEK. 


QuEEN’s Hatu.—London Symphony Con- 
cert. New Symphony Orchestra. London 
Choral Society. 


THE programme of the seventh London 
Symphony Concert on Monday evening 
included Sir Hubert Parry’s ably written 
‘ Variations on an Original Theme.’ They 
were first produced at a Philharmonic 
Concert in 1897, and repeated at the first 
concert of the Bach Choir in the following 





year. It must be disheartening to com- 
posers to find, as so often happens, their 
works praised, and as regards these 
Variations, deservedly so, yet speedily 
laid aside. For their revival we are in- 
debted to Dr. Hans Richter. Mr. Leonard 
Borwick played Mozart’s @ major Piano- 
forte Concerto, which was written in 
1784. In a book in which Mozart noted 
down what he spent is an entry, not only 
of 34 kreutzers which he paid for a starling, 
but also in music notes of the theme of the 
sprightly Rondo of this Concerto as the 
bird had transcribed it into a mode of its 
own making, after listening to Mozart, in 
the act of composing. Mr. Borwick’s 
rendering of this, and of the pianoforte 
part of Schumann’s seldom-heard Intro- 
duction and Allegro (Op. 92), was neat 
and artistic. Brahms’s c minor Sym- 
phony came at the end of the programme. 

The second concert of the New Sym- 
phony Orchestra on Wednesday afternoon 
was of special interest. A Violin Con- 
certo in D (Op. 17) by Mr. Hamilton Harty 
was performed for the first time in London, 
under his direction. It is an effectively 
scored work. The opening Allegro is 
based on good themes, but, though they are 
cleverly developed, one seemed to feel the 
want of some strong contrast. In the 
second section, a Molto Lento, the com- 
poser shows both emotion and spontaneity ; 
while the Celtic-like. Finale is bright and 
spirited. The solo part, well rendered 
by Mr. Szigeti, is showy without being 
in the least commonplace. 

Sir Edward Elgar’s Symphony in 4 flat 
again created a deep impression. It was 
really a vivid interpretation. The orchestra 
was in fine form, and Mr. Landon Ronald 
revealed to the full the beauty and 
emotional power of the music. Beet- 
hoven’s ‘ Leonora’ Overture No. 3 stood 
at the head of the programme. 

A triple bill was presented at the fourth 
concert of the London Choral Society on 
the evening of the same day. First came 
a setting of Macaulay’s ‘The Battle of 
Lake Regillus,’ by Mr. Charlton Speer, 
for chorus and orchestra. There is 
nothing novel or striking in the work ; 
at the same time it is gratefully written 
for the voices. The mood of the poem 
is reflected, but there is a want of cha- 
racter. and colour in the music; it has 
Mendelssohnian smoothness, and here 
and there a Hiawathian touch. A good 
rendering was given by the chorus, sup- 
ported by the London Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Arthur Fagge had already performed 
the first part of Mr. Granville Bantock’s 
‘Omar Khayyam.’ At this concert he 
produced the second and far finer part, 
for the first time in London, and with 
well-deserved success. All three soloists 
—Miss Phyllis Lett and Messrs. John 
Coates and Thorpe Bates—deserve praise, 
and the choral singing was firm and 
impressive. ‘Cleopatra,’ the prize can- 
tata, libretto by Mr. Gerald Cumber- 
land, music by Mr. Julius Harrison, pro- 
duced at the last Norwich Festival, was 
also included in the programme; but 
we see no reason to modify the opinion 
of the work we have already expressed. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


August Manns and the Saturday Concerts : 
a Memoir and a Retrospect. By H. Saxe 
Wyndham. (Walter Scott Publishing 
Co.) ~ The author in his Preface states 
that the story of Manns’s life is 
neither romantic nor exciting, yet it is 
one which yo musicians may read 
with profit. By patient study, hard work, 
and proper ambition, Manns rose from a 
humble sphere of life to the position of 
conductor of the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
which under his direction won worldwide 
renown. The early part of the memoir is 
taken from a document in Manns’s own 
handwriting. The retrospect of the Palace 
Concerts is interesting. The Symphony, 
London Symphony, to say nothing of other 
numerous and important orchestral concerts 
taking place every season, are apt to deaden 
the memories of even those who can re- 
member the Palace Concerts in their prime, 
while to the present generation they are 
little more than names. Mr. Saxe Wyndham 
notes some of the most interesting facts, 
laying special stress on the encouragement 
given by Manns to native art. Beethoven, 
as a writer of symphonies, was, by the way, 
first represented by No. 7, but only the 
second and third movements were given. 
Such a poeaee would now arouse a 
storm of indignation. Later, however, 
Wagner was offered to the public by Dr. 
Richter in a similarly cautious manner. 
The book affords pleasant reading, while 
as a work of reference it will be found useful. 
It contains portraits of Manns at various 
stages of his life. 








Musical Gossip. 


THREE performances of Strauss’s ‘Elektra’ 
are to be given in London in the autumn, 
under the direction of the composer, with 
the Queen’s Hall Symphony Orchestra. 
Strauss’s Symphonic Poems have often 
been performed here, and the high merits of 
‘Tod und Verklirung’ and ‘ Don Juan’ have 
been duly appreciated ; but his later works 
of the kind have not won equal favour. 
Many poetical songs of his, too, are heard 
at recitals. As a writer of operas, however, 
he has not hitherto been represented in 
London. The two early ones, ‘Guntram’ 
and ‘Feuersnot,’ seem to have attracted 
little attention even in Germany; and 
‘Salome’ is not likely to be given here. 
It will therefore be interesting to hear his 
latest, and, in the opinion of some, ripest 
work for the stage. 

Dr. W. H. Cummrnes read an interesting 
paper on Dr. John Blow at the meeting of 
the Musical Association at Messrs. Broad- 
wood’s last week. Dr. Cummings has dis- 
covered that Dr. Blow was born, not as 
stated in the dictionaries, in 1648, but in 
1649. 

Lapy Hattf celebrates on Monday the 
seventieth anniversary of her birthday. 
Her first appearance in London was in 1849 
at a Philharmonic Concert. The Atheneum 
of April 21st of that year mentions “ two 
small Nerudas—prodigy players,’ probably 
Miss Neruda and her brother Franz. 

THe Hererorp Musica Festivat will 
be held on September 5th, 7th, 8th, 9th, 
and 10th, under the direction of Dr. G. 
Robertson Sinclair. Dr. Walford Davis and 
Mr. Granville Bantock are writing new works 
for the occasion ; the former will contribute 
a work, ‘Noble Numbers,’ some sections of 
which are choral. some instrumental, the 





latter a new Orchestral Suite. Among other 
works included in the pro e are Sir 
Hubert Parry’s ‘ Job,’ and Sir Edward Elgar’s 
‘The Kingdom’ and a flat Symphony. 
There are to be selections from Haydn’s 
‘Creation,’ Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal,’ and Schu- 
bert’s ‘Lazarus.’ The last-named is of 
special interest. It is a great pity that the 
whole of what remains of Schubert’s work 
is not to be performed. The sub-title is 
“Sacred Drama in three Acts,” but only 
the first part and nearly the whole of the 
second have been preserved. 


WE referred a ge 9. ago to the vexed 
question of the date of Chopin’s birth. Le 
Meénestrel of the 13th inst., quoting from the 
La Vie musicale of Lausanne, gives the 
two extracts from the church records of 
the birth (February 22nd, 1810) and bap- 
tism of Chopin, which to all appearance 
are genuine. The baptism (April 23rd), 
according to Catholic custom, was rather 
late, but the expression of the curé, “ Ego 
qui supra supplevi ceremonias super infantem 
baptizatum ex aqua,” is said to infer that 
there had been a previous baptism which 
was an empty ceremony. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


8c. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Society Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Sunday e Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Moy. d Kirkby Lunn’s Vocal Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Tces. Miss Anita Rio's Song Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— d Marie Brema’s Seng Recital, 3, Zolian Hall. 
Chamber 4 ton House. 
_ ay? Hall Choral Society, 8, Queen's Hall. 

= iss Marie Motto’s Concert, 8.30, Leighton House. 

Wep. Madame Alice Esty’s Song Recital, 8.15, Bechstein Hall. 

— Stock Exchange Orchestral Concert, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 
Tuvrs. Operatic Performance by Students, 8, Royal Academy of Music. 
— Broadwood Concert, 8.30, Zolian 
— Strolling ers’ Orchestral Concert, 8.30, Queen's Hall. 

Fri. Mr. Albert Garcia's Song Recital, 8.30, Bechstein Hall. 
Sat. Chappell’s Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hall. 
— Esperanto Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 























DRAMA 


=== 
THE WEEK. 


Krinesway.—The Fifth Queen Crowned. 
Adapted from Mr. Ford Madox Hueffer’s 
Novel by the Author and F. Norreys 
Connell. 


TuIs is an adaptation prepared by authors 
who lack the sense of the theatre. A 
fairly strong historical drama might have 
been shaped out of Mr. Hueffer’s romance. 
Katherine Howard, as he presents her in 
his story—a creature of impulse and 
enthusiasms and fervid eloquence, anxious 
only to make her own promotion the 
means of reconciling her Church and King, 
full of a frank nobility of soul that renders 
her careless of attacks on her reputation 
and the plots of her enemies—might have 
become in the hands of a master of stage 
technique an effective heroine. But Mr. 
Hueffer and his colleague show no con- 
structive ability, and instead of a play we 
were Offered at Miss Ada Potter’s matinée 
a series of scrappy episodes in which 
figures purporting to represent Henry VIII. 
and his fifth Queen and the sullen and 
defiant Princess Mary, and a set of 
intriguers that included Cranmer, made 
fitful appearances, and employed a pseudo- 
archaic diction. There was a lamentable 
crudeness about all the characterization, 
but, thanks to the skill of a couple of 


players, two of the characters left some | 


impression on the audience. Modelling him- 





Hearn suggested happily the genial trucu- | 


lence and physical grossness of the King, 
and Miss Eily Malyon indicated no less 
cleverly the melancholy and the pride of 
the embittered Princess. Miss Potter 
herself made the Queen smile pleasantly 
and give other superficial signs of an 
amiable temper. 


Royatty.—The Noble Spaniard: a Vic- 
torian Farce in Three Acts. Adapted 
from the French by W. Somerset 
Maugham. 


Mr. Maveuam has adapted an ordinary 
farce of earlier days for Mr. Charles 
Hawtrey’s benefit, and some may regret 
that a playwright of such brilliance should 
have wasted his talent on material un- 
worthy of it, instead of relying upon his 
own invention. This is not to say that 
if one is ready to accept the mechanical 
humours of this kind of play one cannot 
be amused by the Royalty piece. Its 
Spanish Don of many titles and imper- 
turbable impudence, who insists on push- 
ing his way into the society of the pretty 
young widow he adores, and is prepared, 
upon her pretending that she has a 
husband alive, to challenge every man he 
meets near her as her possible spouse, is 
droll enough in a certain fantastic way, 
and sets in motion a series of situations 
that any person who abrogates his 
common sense in the playhouse may find 
extremely diverting. But it is a farrago of 
nonsense, none the less, and it is not 
made the more plausible by Mr. Hawtrey’s 
acting. A Spanish lover should at all 
events be ardent. This mercurial come- 
dian substitutes persistence for ardour: 
he is earnest and audacious, not pas- 
sionate. The only occasions on which 
he shows himself fervent are those on 
which the Don kisses his lady-love : 
then his behaviour is a trifle startling. 
Otherwise he is the glib, bland Hawtrey 
of so many farces, with the sole difference 
that he is rigged out in cape and som- 
brero. There are just two features of 
the production which render a visit to the 
Royalty well worth while. One is the 
Early Victorian setting and costumes of 
the piece. Here Mr. Maugham had an 
inspiration. It is delightful to see Miss 
Kate Cutler with side ringlets and in 
crinoline and flounces; thus equipped 
she makes the prettiest of pictures. It 
is a joy, too, to hear Miss Anne Cleaver 
travestying the drawing-room vocalism 
of the fifties, or to watch Mr. Lyall Swete 
made-up after the manner of Thackeray. 
The other great recommendation is the 
art of Miss Fanny Brough. To her falls 
the task of furnishing a burlesque picture 
of a woman of middle age and romantic 
nature who has fed her soul on Byron and 
Byronism. Never once does Miss Brough 
give way to extravagance, yet whether 
the poor lady is confessing to her husband 
a sin of which she is innocent, or making 
demure advances to the Don under the 
misapprehension that she has won his 


: _ love, or demanding ‘“‘ Give me his blood !” 
self on the Holbein portraits, Mr. James | 


when she discovers her error, she shows 
herself a past mistress of comedy. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Dramas and Diversions. By W. L. Court- 
ney. (Chapman & Hall.)—The critic who 
turns author has to take his courage in 
both hands. He gives hostages to the 
enemy—the army of the criticized—and 
offers sport to rivals and colleagues. 
Nevertheless, it is good discipline for the 
reviewer to essay creative work, and espe- 
cially for the play-reviewer. Because he 
has seen dramas innumerable, he is apt to 

ique himself on his technical knowledge 
of the craft he discusses. There is no more 
humbling proof of the difference that exists 
between theory and — than an attempt 
to write a play. The art of elimination, 
the development of character through dia- 
logue, the problem of keeping the action 
perpetually moving—these things are not 
easily learnt, and by the time such accom- 
plishments are mastered the learner will 
confess to a new respect for the average 
craftsman, he will have begun to appreciate 
the difficulties of dramatic construction. 
Mr. Courtney has been reviewing plays for 
many years, and it is now a long time 
since his first stage work was produced. 
Perhaps it is his experience in combining 
the functions of playwright and judge of 
plays which is responsible for the modera- 
tion of tone and catholicity of appreciation 
that, apart from his academic touch—a relic 
of Oxford and its senior common-rooms— 
are the prevailing characteristics of his 
criticism. Mr. Courtney is certainly no 
novice as @ playwright ; he does not belong 
to the ranks of “the unacted.” Of the 
five longer pieces which constitute the bulk 
of his ‘ Dramas and Diversions,’ four have 
obtained public representation of some sort 
or other. Even the exception, ‘ Bridals 
of Blood,’ a romantic drama adapted from 
the German of Ludwig Fulda, and concerned 
with the same subject as Mr. Devereux’s 

‘Henry of Navarre,’ was accepted by Sir 
Henry Irving and bequeathed by him to his 
sons. But the one-act play ‘ Kit Marlowe’s 
Death’ was given by Mr. Alexander at the 
St. James’s; ‘Gaston Bonnier,’ a two-act 
drama of domestic sentiment, was staged 
by Prof. Herkomer at his theatre in Bushey ; 
‘On the side of the Angels,’ a full-sized 
problem-piece, was presented two years 
ago under the auspices of the Pioneers’ 
Society; and ‘Undine,’ a fable written 
under the influence, and somewhat in the 
manner, of M. Maeterlinck, has been played 
by Mrs. Patrick Campbell in its entirety 
in America, and, to the extent of one act, 
in London recently. 

But the question for the public is not how 
many of Mr. Courtney’s plays have secured 
stage production, but how far their author 
gives evidence of being likely to prove a 
successful artist. For such a calculation 
three only of the seven works included in 
this volume require to be considered. 
‘Bridals of Blood’ cannot be taken as 
Mr. Courtney’s own composition. ‘ Gaston 
Bonnier’ is no more than an exercise in 
drama, pleasing, but slight and conventional. 

Pericles and Aspasia’ is a skit on modern 
politics and modern persons of note, in which 
the allusions are half-concealed by the 
Greek names used, and can be caught only 
by the few. Another piece is merely a 
ao designed for children’s entertain- 

ent. 

_There remain ‘ Kit Marlowe,’ ‘On the 
Side of the Angels,’ and ‘Undine.’ The 
first of these is a model specimen of @ one- 
act play. ayy | its diction is here and 
there a little too formal; otherwise we get 
in it the right balance of literary and dra- 
matic qualities, and at the same time the 
tone of thought and feeling, the habits and 
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customs of the period, are suggested without 
causing any delay in the action. Obviously 
Mr. Courtney can compass the shorter flights 
of drama. To pass to his more ambitious 
works, it must be confessed that the one play 
of his which handles modern life and cha- 
racter is written round too painful a subject 
(the drug habit), and, almost necessarily, 
in too sombre a key, to please the general 
public. Its hero is a victim of cocaine, 
who, in so far as he avoids or gives way 
to his weakness, is alternately attracted 
by a nurse who is his good angel and by a 
woman of the world whose influence is 
harmful. The playwright’s study of the 
injurious effects produced by the drug not 
only on the man’s moral fibre, but also on 
his manners, is admirably done ; and there 
is one scene in the play—that in which the 
hero outrages every notion of propriety 
in a drawing-room, and explains before 
several guests the reasons that prompt him 
to marry his host’s sister—which demon- 
strates beyond dispute Mr. Courtney’s 

ssession of a sense of drama. Still, it 
is the particular scene rather than the play 
as a whole which leaves any vivid impres- 
sion. Of ‘ Undine,’ on the other hand, it is 
possible to speak without reservations. Its 
heroine is an exquisite creation, full of 
mystery and fascination; there are lyrics 
of real beauty scattered through the text ; 
and the entire play, which is both dainty 
and tender, has ‘“ atmosphere,” fancy, and 
poetic feeling. But the very ingenuousness 
of the treatment, which of course the author 
has deliberately adopted, would hamper 
its chances with any but a special or a youth- 
ful audience. Mr. Courtney, in fact, is 
apt to be too eclectic in his choice of themes ; 
and if he proposes to make of play-writing 
something more than a “diversion,” he 
will have to resist this tendency. 


A Shakespeare Word-Book. By John 
Foster. (Routledge & Sons.)—In com- 
piling this ‘Word-Book’ the author has 
endeavoured to bring into a concise form as 
much authoritative information regarding 
the employment of words by Shakespeare 
as is possible, and to furnish the student with 
a readily accessible means to fix upon the 
precise meaning of the dramatist’s diverse 
and often puzzling use of them. In addition 
to explanations and illustrations of the more 
archaic forms of expression, many words 
are included which are sometimes employed 
by Shakespeare in a manner unfamiliar to 
modern ideas. With a guide of this descrip- 
tion ready to hand, the reader should have 
no difficulty in recognizing the meaning 
which the dramatist intended to convey. 
In order to give point to the argument con- 
cerning the necessity of a work of this kind 
the author in the Preface says :— 


“To express his thoughts Shakespeare seldom 
employed an inapt or inadequate term, but, like 
a master-magician, he summons words at will, 
ranges into ee existing forms of 
speech, turns to his own purposes the flexibility 
of the language, and easily adapts it to his various 
oe. The universality of his sym- 
pathies, the intensity of his conceptions of nature 
and life, the wealth and variety of his picturesque 
metaphors, necessitate for his use a correspond- 
ingly wide range of expression. While his 
vocabul is reputed to be the largest of all the 
vocabularies of an English classic, the concord- 
ances flash upon one’s notice several interesting 
facta, ¢.g., that many of his words are used by him 
only once, and others v seldom, while some 
again occur very frequently, and are registered 
in whole columns or even pages; on the other 
hand, words now very common, so common indeed 
that we can scarcely conceive how Shak: 
and his contemporaries could manage to do 
without them, do not find a place in the text.” 


The —. does not concern himself 
greatly with the vagaries of Shakespeare’s 
grammatical forms, and wisely avoids the 
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controversy which has raged in the past 
over the textual side of the dramatist’s 
works. Arguments regarding the most 
authoritative versions of disputed passages 
are left severely alone. 

It is as a general guide for the ordinary 
student that this compilation should be 
regarded, rather than as a dogmatic con- 
tribution to the already congested mass 
of Shakespearean literature. In this cha- 
racter the volume will be welcomed by those 
to whom a clear-sighted and common-sense 
study of Shakespeare is the chief desideratum, 
although they may feel that the distinctions 
of meanings discovered in the use of some 
familiar words are overdone. 

Mr. Foster states that the task of collecting 
and arranging the material for this work has 
oecupied the best part of his spare moments 
for nearly sixteen years ; that being so, and 
with the excellent and useful result now 
lying before us, it may perhaps seem some- 
what ungracious to pick holes in what 
must have been a labour of love. But, 
truth to tell, although we find that in many 
cases, as we have previously pointed out, 
words which are now in everyday use are 
shown here in the divergent senses in 
which Shakespeare employed them; yet 
many are included which bear the same 
meaning that they have nowadays, and 
consequently there can be no_ valid 
reason for their inclusion. To take an 
example at random, we have the word 
*‘loneliness’’; in neither of the excerpts 
quoted is there discernible any variation 
from the meaning usual at the present day. 
Again, the six examples illustrating the 
word “‘ proud ”’ yield ‘the same result. ere 
are many similar instances. By the judicious 
excision of words of this description the 
735 pages in this volume would have been 
reduced to more reasonable proportions. 
It is only fair to add that much of the work 
would have been impossible without the 
help of the many who have gone before. Of 
these Schmidt is the most exhaustive and 
laborious, but his work is expensive, and 
has not been submitted to us for many years. 





Proserpine : a Masque. By Maurice Bar- 
ing. (Oxford, Blackwell; London, Simpkin 
& Marshall.)—This is more of a poetic 
drama than a masque, despite its choric 
interludes and its processions, and a v 
charming piece of fantasy it is. According 
to the classic legend, Proserpine was - 
mitted by her lord of the aeons 
return to her beloved earth in the spring, 
but was bound to rejoin him in the days 
of — and the pe Pe It is in 
her double capacity of goddess of spri 
and queen of the dead that she is ew 
to a in Mr. Baring’s ue, the scene 
of which is laid in the Sicily of an undefined 
age. Thither she comes in the springtime, 
disguised as the maiden Rosemary, who acts 
as a kind of priestess in the goddess’s ruined 
temple; and there she meets a yo 
prince who is out of love with life, and lo: 
to escape to the “‘ endless dream ”’ of deat 
Death, however, as Proserpine reminds him, 
is for most of the dead a state of infinite 
heartache for the earth and earthly pleasures 
they can never again enjoy. The prince 
is on his way to wed the beautiful daughter 
of the king of the land, but it is the disguised 
goddess who wins his affections, and she 
promises him, if he can conquer Death in 
the lists, that he shall enjoy the v privi- 
lege of being without regret in the world 
of shades and dwelling there for ever con- 
tented in the dream of her, though far re- 
moved from her throne; and with this 
fate, which is sumpeeee to bring some sort 
of happiness to Proserpine, the dreamy, 
melancholy lad professes himself satisfied. 
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The little drama would leave an impression 
of morbidness were there not sounded con- 
stantly, by way of contrast, the beauties | 
of earth and its flowers and fruits and sun- | 
shine, alike in the blank-verse dialogue 
and in the lyrical snatches of the text. 
Throughout . Baring’s poetry preserves 
& pleasing level of prettiness. The following 
extract from a dirge may serve as a sample 
of its quality :— 

She has gone down into the sunless day, 
There where the beckoning springtime never comes, 


To scentless fields, where the bee never hums, 
To silent woods and skies for ever grey. 


Ah! weep, for she was young and she was fair ; 
She was athirst for sunshine and for mirth, 

For the glad sights and sounds of the sweet earth, 
And now she wanders cold in the pale air. 


Have pity on the shade of Rosalind, 

She stretches out her hand in vain regret, 

For in thy kingdom there is no west wind, 

No wheat nor any roses, and no vine ; 

She loved these things ; grant that she may forget, 
And drown her dreams in sleep, calm Proserpine. 








Bramatic Gossip. 


On Tuesday last at the Mansion House 
the report of the Executive Committee in 
charge of the scheme for a National Theatre 
as a Shakespeare memorial was presented, 
and generally geen details of manage- 
ment (particularly the composition of the 
board of governors) being discussed. The 
Lord Mayor announced that an anonymous 
donor had given 70,0001. towards the 500,0000. 
estimated as necessary to build and endow 
the theatre, and further, says The Daily 
Chronicle, “some 5,0001. may already be 
considered subscribed.” 


Tue Encuish Drama Society will give 
at the Fortune Playhouse, 41, Brewer 
Street, on the evenings of April 7th and 8th 
and the afternoons of April 9th and 10th, 
the Passion Plays from the fourteenth-cen- 
tury Coventry Mysteries. This is the first 
time that any such representation has been 
given since the Reformation. Further par- 
ticulars can be obtained from Mr. Nugent 
Monck at the address given above. 


Mr. BransBy WILLIAMS has just finished 
his book, which he calls ‘ An Actor’s Story.’ 
It will be published by Messrs. Chapman 
& Hall next Monday. In it Mr. Williams 
gives an account of his early days as an 
actor before he hit upon the idea of imper- 
sonating characters from Dickens and Shak- 
speare on the music-hall stage. His book, 
which will be copiously illustrated, deals 
at some length with Dickens, and has 
much in it on acting and actors of the day. 


‘A Bumper or Brivcss’ will shortly 
be staged at the Dagmar Theatre in Copen- 
hagen. 

By the death of Mr. J. M. Synge, which 
took place on the 24th inst. at a private 
hospital in Dublin, Ireland loses one of the 


foremost of her younger writers. Mr. Synge, 
who shared with Lady Gregory and Mr. 
W. B. Yeats the labour of directing the 


Abbey Theatre, has in his dramatic work 
portrayed Irish peasant life with more inti- 
mate and sympathetic knowledge, and more 
ruthless sincerity, than any other contempo- 
rary playwright. His last published piece, 
‘The Playboy of the Western World,’ is 
perhaps his most remarkable work, and 
every one who saw its first production in 
Dublin two years ago will remember the 
excitement it caused. 


Mr. Synce, who was born in 1871, spent 
some years in France and Germany after 
taking his degree in Trinity College, and 








much of his time in wandering in the 

est of Ireland. A fluent Gaelic speaker, 

he acquired a close knowledge of peasant 

life, and his work ‘ The Aran Islands’ has a 

freshness and distinction of its own. His 

early death will be regretted by all lovers of 
Irish literature. 


ADALBERT MatKowsky, whose death at 
the age of fifty-one is announced from 
Berlin, was considered one of the leading 
actors on the German stage. Among his 
best parts were Karl Moor in ‘ Die Rauber,’ 
Mortimer in ‘ Maria Stuart,’ Melchthal in 
‘Tell,’ and Coriolanus and Mark Antony ; 
but he also won applause as Petruchio 
and Benedick. 
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TYPE-WRITERS, &. .. oo am al be oo 908 





MESSRS. BELL'S 
BOOKS. 


—_o— 
JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
ATHLETIC GAMES IN THE 
EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 


By GERTRUDE DUDLEY. 


Director of the Women’s Department of Physica} 
Education, Chicago University, and 
FRANCES A. KELLOR. 


TWO NEW DRAMAS IN VERSE, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net each. 


LANCELOT AND ELAINE. 
A Play in Five Acts. 
By MORLEY STEYNOR. 


LANCELOT and GUENEVERE. 
A Play in a Prologue and Four Acts, 


By MORLEY STEYNOR. 


NOW READY, Vol. IV., containing Parts VII. 
and VIII. Small 4to, with 3 Maps and 2 
Plans, 12s. net. 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN 
LELAND. Newly Edited from the MSS. by 
LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 

Vol V., completing the Work, is in active pre- 
paration. 

“The present edition was worth waiting for, 
and we are grateful to Miss Smith for the care she 
has bestowed on a congenial task. The result of 
Miss Smith’s editing is eminently satisfactory.” 

Westminster Gazette. 











JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND 
TEUTONIC NATIONS (1494-1514). By 
LEOPOLD VON RANKE. A Revised 
Translation by G. R. DENNIS, B.A. (London). 
With an Introduction by EDWARD ARM- 
STRONG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOK FOR EASTER. 
NOW READY, crown 4to, 2s. 6d. net. 


EASTER EGGS. An Easter Idyll 
for Children by CHRISTOPH VON SCHMID, 
with many Illustrations in Colour and Black 
and White by Miss M. V. WHEELHOUSE, 
and special Binding and End-Papers. 

‘* An ideal Easter gift for the children.” 
Mr. CLEMENT SHORTER in the Sphere. 








THE WORLD’S AUTHORITY. 
WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY. 


TWENTIETH-CENTURY EDITION. 
Revised and Enlarged, with an Appendix of 25,000 Words, 
Phrases, and Definitions. 


2,348 pages. 5,000 Illustrations. 


WEBSTER is the Standard Authority in the Postal 
Telegraph Department of the United Kingdom. 

‘ WEBSTER is the Standard in the Postal Telegraph 
Departments of the Australian Commonwealth, New Zea- 
land, Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange River Colony, and 
the Transvaal. 

WEBSTER is constantly used for reference in the 
Royal Courts of Justice. 

WEBSTER is used in the offices of more than 1,200 
English Journals. - 

WRITE FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS, 
with Specimen Pages, hundreds of Opinions of 
Eminent Men, and prices in various styles 0 
bin 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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W.BLACKWOOD & SONS 


BOOKS UNIVERSALLY WELCOMED. 


THE SHORT CUT TO INDIA. 
The Record of a Journey along the Route of the Baghdad Railway. 
By DAVID FRASER, Author of ‘ A Modern Campaign’ and ‘ The Marches of Hindustan.’ 
With 83 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


“ A most readable book, full of apposite information, and relating experiences of no ordinary kind.”—Times. 

“The book can be recommended for the admirable observation, the unflagging spirit, and the political judgment 
shown by the author, and it should be read widely.”—Morning Post. 

“It is safe to say that Mr. David Fraser’s story of his travels will be read as widely as any book of the kind that has 
been published for a long time. The narrative of his encounter with a brigand, and of his journey down the Tigris on a 
‘kelek,’ is not less than thrilling. The frequent photographs are excellent, and we heartily recommend this book.” 











Spectator. 
“ Of the manner in which Mr. Fraser has carried out his task it were difficult to speak too highly. One of the most 
interesting volumes of modern travel. The book is finely printed and en pen illustrated.”—Daily Chronicle. _ 
“This is a very delightful book of travel and observation—full of interest, full of information, told so simply and 
bly that one reads on and on, absorbed as in the thrill of an exciting novel.”—Observer. ‘ 
“ Every chapter is full of adventure, now humorous and now tragic, but whether humorous or tragic always carried 
through by the traveller with a spirit which, even when precipitated into cold print, captivates the reader.”—Datly News. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY CRICKETER. 
By W. E. W. COLLINS. 6s. 
“Mr. Collins is 1 good, indeed, as to make entertaining reading for a man who does not know what to do 


with a short-pitched ball on the ‘Off’ when he gets one. And that is high praise....He has made a better book about 
the spirit and ‘ ca ie’ and h s of cricket than any that one can remember..... He wrote his book for fun, and 


it is very good fun too.”—Spectator. 
* Anecdotes of the tented field practically ——— their interest and variety.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“Full of good stories capitally told.”—Glasgow Herald. 


SOME EIGHTEENTH CENTURY BYWAYS AND 
OTHER ESSAYS. 


By JOHN BUCHAN. 7s. 6d. net. 
“The author has a wide range of interests and of reading, and his style possesses that impalpable quality of distinction 


which is born and not acquired.”—Spectator. 7 
“A masterpiece not only of literary but social criticism.”—Glasgow Herald. 


LIGHT AND SHADE, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By R. C. LEHMANN, M.P., Author of ‘ Anni Fugaces,’ ‘Crumbs of Pity,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


“The book abounds in passages that will delight lovers of children; and lovers of dogs always know that Mr. 
Lehmann is second to no contemporary in his sympathy with four-footed friends....This fresh and wholesome little 


volume.”-—Daily Chronicle. 
THE ROMAN BREVIARY. 
Translated out of Latin into English by JOHN, MARQUESS OF BUTE, K.T. 
A New Edition for use in England. In 4 vols. 2/. 2s. net. 


























NOVELS. 
THE NEW JUNE. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of ‘ Admirals All,’ ‘The Old Country,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOTE.—The First large Edition of this book was sold out two days after publication. 
EDITION NOW READY. 


“Mr. Newbolt has written an historical novel in which the characters are real human beings, and talk as such..... It 
is one of the most interesting novels of its class that I have ever read.”—Dai'y Mail. 

“It is a fine, subtle, thoughtful book, written with a charm of style and a simplicity which suggest more than the 
words say. Mr. Newbolt knows how to hold our attention and lure us into the atmosphere of his story.”—Daily News. 


SECOND 


“*The New June’ gains an honourable and notable victory....He lets the spirit, which inspires his noble narrative | 


express itself through the medium of his creation....It is extremely interesting....There can be no doubt about Mr. 
Newbolt’s success.”—Morning Post. 

“The oe of ‘The-New June’ are shifting, radiant pictures from the past, full of gracious and gallant memories 
warmed through with the sunlight of t days, cold ok sweet with the dew of nights long done. There is youth an 
Joy and tragedy in the book.”—Daily Chronicle. 

‘A really beautiful book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“Invested with tenderness and charm.”—Scotsman. 

“His new book will endorse his already established reputation....Singularly appealing.”—Manchester Guardian. 

“A beautiful book.”— Liverpool Daily Post and Mercury. 

“A fine novel.”—Liverpool Daily Courier. 


WINGED DREAMS. 
By HELEN COLEBROOKE. 6s. 


“A modern society story, written by an author who really knows the world she is describing.” —Spectator. 
Diana is a heroine worthy of George Eliot....A charming and even brilliant story, and one that bids fair for the 
future work of the author.”—Glasgow Herald. 
A story of excellent promise.”—Globe. 








GLENTYRE. 


By EDMUND SELLAR, Author of ‘Muggins of the Modern Side.’ 6s. 
“A capital piece of work, which the reader will never think of putting down till finished.”—Birmingham Post. 
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BLACKWOODS 


Forthcoming Publications. 











SOME MEMORIES OF MY SPARE TIME, 
1856-85. By General the Right Hon. Sir HENRY 
BRACKENBURY, G.C.B. 7s. 6d. net. 


FIFTY YEARS OF IT. The Experiences 
and “sy of a Volunteer of 1859. By the = 
Hon. LORD KINGSBURGH, K.C.B., Lord Justice 
Clerk. 78. 6d. net. 


THE ENGLISHWOMAN IN INDIA. By 
ss DIVER, Author of ‘Captain Desmond, V.C.” 











SIDE TRACKS AND BRIDLE PATHS. By 
LIONEL JAMES (‘“ The Intelligence Officer”), Author 
of ‘On the Heels of De Wet.’ 6s. 

Mr. James has used his wide travels to the best advantage. 

In this book he covers und in Persia, India, Russia, 

South Africa, Germany, Turkey, and England. 





TRAVELS IN THE UPP EGYPTIAN 
DESERTS. By ARTHUR E. P. WEIGALL, Chief 
Inspector of the Department of Antiquities, Upper 
Egypt. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 





THE WORK AND PLAY OF A GOVERN- 
MENTINSPECTOR. By H. PRESTON-THOMAS, 
C.B. With Preface by the Right Hon. JOHN BURNS, 
— , President of the Local Government Board. 10s. 6d. 
ne 





Forthcoming Novels. 
MARCIA. By MarcveritEe Curtis. 
THE GREEN CURVE. By “ Oxe-Lvx-O1z.” 


CECILIA KIRKHAM’S SON. 
By Mrs. Kenneto ComBe. 


BLACKWOOD 


FOR APRIL CONTAINS : 


Unemployment: Its Cause and Cure. 
By Sir NatHanreL Dunvop. 


| To the Hills of Smoke and the Imperial 
Porphyry Quarries of the Romans. 
By Arruur E. P. WEIGALL. 











| Memories of My Spare Time. 


By General the Right Hon. 


Sir Henry BRACKENBURY. 


The Literary Side of the Law Reports. 


| The Cockney Bounder. 
By Sipnry Low. 


| The Seaman. 
| By Davin Hannay.. 


| A Fight in the Bush. 


Breaching the Bureaucracy. | 
By Sir C. H. T. Crostnwarre, K.C.S§.I.. 


Bluff in the Balkans. 


Actaeon. 
By ALFRED NoyeEs.. 


Urgent Private Affairs. 


By GRANGATLI.. 





Lady Louisa Stuart. 
By Fiorence McCounn.. 


| Musings without Method. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
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DAVID NUTT, 
57-59, LONG ACRE. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 

NO. LXII.: EXAMPLES OF PRINTED FOLK-LORE 
CONCERNING LINCOLNSHIRE COLLECTED BY 
MRS. GUTCH AND MABEL PEACOCK (‘COUNTY 
FOLK-LORE,’ VOL. V.) DEMY 8vo, XXIV. 487 PP. 
CLOTH. 


as the Society’s Extra Volume for the year 
1908. 


Will be sent immediately to all Members of the 
Society who have paid their Subscription for 1908. 


And will be on sale to the Public afterwards at 
15s. net. 


To be issued Immediately. 


FOLK-LORE. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY. 


A Quarterly Review of Myth, Tradition, 
Institution, and Custom. 
(incorporating the Archeological Review and the 
Folk-Lore Journal). 


MARCH 30, 1909. 5s. net. 


Contents. 
THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING. January 20, 
1909. 


Vol XX. No. 1. 


THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
COUNCIL. January 20, 1909. 

ca CASH ACCOUNT AND BALANCE 
SHEET. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


NOTES ON SOME CUSTOMS OF THE a CONGO 
PEOPLE. The Rev. JOHN H. WEE 


-COLLECTANEA :—Superstitions and me amongst 
a (with ——% I. and IL). E. LOVEIT.— 
Amulets from Trows in a Rome, and 


Costers’ Ba 

a ny (with Plate IIL). E. LOVETT. — Folk-lore 

from Several Localities. ALICE B. GOMME. 

ilano Tale Sarawak). A. E. LAWRENCE. 
-CORRESPONDEN CE :—“ The Bitter-Withy” Ballad. 

LANG. — Burial of Suicides at Cross - w. 
CROOKE.—The Burry-Man. A. LANG and R. C. 
MACLAGAN.— a Rod Currency of the ae. 
A. C. HADDON. Death Customs of the A’ 
of Western Australia, and the Spirits. J. CERE 1G- 
DAVIES.—Distribution of Race and Lan; in Aus- 
= 7. LANG. —Lucky Horse-shoes. -C — 


DAVI ec Js Sharp, +3 mafia W. HAN 
REVIEWS = Cee ish Folk Sone, yo 
Conclusions.’ C. BS —W. Johnson, ‘ Folk- 
Memo’ or, The Centionite of British Archeology.’ 
w. bKE;—Joul Dieserud, ‘ The Scope and Content 
of J.  — of Pes A. = jeg ee — 
Ar ur vans, TO) an Classics.’ 
CROOKE, me ain * Hesiod.’ ALFRED 
NUTT tam Tuish Precursor of Dante.’ 
ELEANOR ene, Gwen Evans, ‘ The Text 
Book ALFRED NUTT. 


ADWOOD.— 

sk Falkewsimdessmtin 7 Meddelelser Sporenel 
B. M. CRA’STER.—R. Wessmann, ‘The Bawenda of 
a ’ E. SIDNEY HARTLAND. 
—Mi W. H. Beech, ‘ wal Coseaien 
A. R, WRIGHT.—C. 
Strehlow, ‘ Verdéffentlichungen aus dem Stidtischen 
Vélker-Museum Frankfurt am Main.’ N. W. THOMAS. 
—SHORT NOTICES :—William Wells -e_ f Isolt’s 
Return. *—Mrs. E. J. Bourhill and Mrs. J. ke, 

Tales from South Africa.’ E. SIDNEY HART. 

TA —Edward Wilmot Blyden, ‘African Life an 
} 


To be issued Immediately. 
TUDOR TRANSLATIONS. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
Vols. XLI.—XLIV. 


‘THE DECAMERON 
-OF BOCCACCIO. 
Translated anno 1620. In 4 vols. With an 
Introduction by EDWARD HUTTON. 
Vols. I., IL. 
©? a map after the issue of Vols. L, IL, 
the Natone ion price of 2/. 8¢. net will lapse, and 
the Set will be raised to 3/. net. 
at si ee IIL, IV. will be delivered to Subscribers 
. before May 30. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 


T AND QUERIES 
for DECEMBER 10 and 24, 1892, and JANUARY 7 and 21, 1893 
CONTAINS A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MR. GLADSTONE. 
Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 


Shipping. 
P. « O. 





(Rail and Steamship connexions from 
a 








Fares from 30 Guineas. 


| No. 4.—May 21 to June 12. 
NAPLES, aed LISBON, AND 


{ 
JOHN ©. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS | No. 3.—April 22 to 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.O. 8.¥. | VENICE, BALA, 
—]| VECTI NAPL 
CTIS SICILY’ VILLEF ANCHE, te 
| 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 


For Heartburn and Headache. | Fares from 20 Guineas. 


[comme Terms for Cruises 3 & 4 in conjunction, 
py —e and Leith. 
re o. 5.—Jul 
SPI 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


to July 
BERGEN, "NORWAY, &e, 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 


No. 6.—July 29 to August 11. 


| ae 7. re 18 to August 2) 
NORWEGIAN TIORDS, 
Fares from 12 Guineas. 


P & O. CRUISING YACHT VECTI, 
. 6,000 tons, 6,000 h.p. 


For Passage, Illustrated Handbooks, and all information, 
apply Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
pany, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or 122, Leadenhall 

treet, E.C., London. 


-H. GREVEL & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


RICHARD TO MINNA WAGNER 


270 LETTERS TO HIS FIRST WIFE 
Translated by WM. ASHTON ELLIS. With 2 Portraits. 


2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, 1/. 4s. net. 


DINNEFORD’S 


hy AGNESIA. 


BY 
For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use. 











‘'Wagner’s Letters to Minna,’ have created a profound sensation 
in Germany, and will be welcomed throughout the whole world as a 
human document of the first magnitude. 


These remarkable letters far surpass in interest even the ‘ Letters 
to Mathilde Wesendonck,’ and generally tend to correct the fallacies 
current concerning the relations which prevailed between the master 


and his first wife. 
38, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 








YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘ Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All thological conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of eebdiatle and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.’-—DENsMoRE. 


Eno’s 
Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 








‘And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Examine the capsule, and see that it ie marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT 8ALT.’ Without it 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—JMITATION. 








Prepared only by J. ©. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, 8.&, 


PLEASURE CRUISES FROM MARSEILLREs, 
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LOVELL REEVE & CO’S MR MURRAYS 


SEILLES, 
es NEW AND STANDARD WORKS. ay Se 


oS ~ 


: GENTLEMEN 


NCHE, &¢, “THE WORLD-RENOWNED ” 


m | BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. ERRANT. 


FOURTH SERIES, No. 52. APRIL, 1909. The Travels and Adventures of Four Noblemen in 





























- Europe in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries 
Hand-Coloured Plates, with Historical and Structural Descriptions and Hints for Culture of New and Rare . s } 
Flowering Plants, suitable for the Gastee, Stove, or Conservatory. By ; Mrs. HENRY CUST. With Maps and Por- qi 
, &e, Edited by Lieut.-Col. D. PRAIN, C.LE. LL.D. F.B.S., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. traits. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. i] 
Contents. ‘* Too high praise could hardly be given to the 
IMPATIENS HAWKERI. Eastern New Guinea. Double Plate. manner in which Mrs. Cust has executed her task 

Ds. MICROLOMA TENUIFOLIUM. South Africa. | STROPHANTHUS PREUSSII. West Africa. —to the richness of the material, both in text and 

ARBUTUS MENZIESII. Western North America. ANTHURIUM TRINERVE. Brazil and Guiana. i ene 

Un notes, and the vigour and brilliancy of the style.” 
VECTIS 38. 6d. Monthly. Annual Subscription, 42s. 
j Scotsman. 

f . 
toe Com Vol. IV. Section I. Part VI. 138. 6d. NOW READY, Part 77, 15s. TWO AD 
adenhal! Vol. IV. Section L. Complete, 52s. Dedicated by special permission . Her late ted F MIRALS « 
a FLORA CAPENSIS: a Systematic De- | _ 90% Masesty Queen Victoria, Empress a! {nse | SIR FAIRFAX MORESB 

scription of the Plants of the Cape Colony, | LEPIDOPTERA INDICA. By F. Moorg, AND HIS ihe ORESBY, G.C.B. (1786-1877), 

Caffraria, and Port Natal. Vols L-IIl. | By F.Z.8. F.ES. Vols. L-VI. with 560 Coloured Plates, S SON, JOHN MORESBY. A Record 

The CONTINU ATION, dited by Sie W. + gl. 58. each. Parts 73-76, 15s. each. of Life and Service in the British Navy for a 

ELTON-DYER, F.R.S. Vol. IV. Section IL 24s. Hundred Years. r i 

Vol. V. Part L 98. Vol. VI. 246. Vol. VIL. 338. Pub- | THE LEPIDOPTERA OF THE BRITISH Wi sor By Adeninnl JOHN MORESBY. 

lished under the authority of the Governments of the | ipenie, By tee RApESTE Coe oe ith Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 

vaal 5 te e- r i. ’ 
a ne ae oe 331. 158. ‘Alphabetical List of Species contained in the 14s, net. [Ready next weel-. 
Vol. VL Part L 89. work, 1s. 6d. Large-Paper Edition, 2s. a 
FLORA OF TROPICAL AFRICA. By | THE LEPIDOPTERA OF CEYLON. By | «Here come I, Little Devil Doubt— 





F. MOORE, F.Z.S. 3 vols. medium 4to, 215 Coloured 


D. OLIVER, F.R.S. Vols. 1.-ITI. 208. each. The CON- 
Plates, cloth, gilt tops, 21/. 12s. Published under the 


TINUATION, Edited by Sir W. T. THISELTON. If you don’t give me money I’ll sweep you all out ! 


DYER, F.R.S. Vol. IV. Section I. 30s. Section IL 27s. auspices of the Government of Ceylon. Money I want and money I grave— 
Vol. V. 258. 6d. Vol. VII. 278. 6d. Vol. VIII. 258. 6d. | If vou don’t aiv ) 
Published under the authority of the Secretary o09 THE LARVA OF THE BRITISH you don’t give me money I’ll sweep you to the 
State for the Colonies. | Lepidoptera and their Food Plants. By OWEN grave !” 
S. WILSON. With Life-Sized Figures Drawn and 


NEW AND COMPLETE INDEX TO THE SS + ELEANORA WILSON. 40 LITTLE DEVIL 


ation | BORARTCAT,MAGaziNE, wt, Lox 
ising the Fi ond, an Series, to 

Min | SSP acirmeve ahd & | HE COLEOPTERA OF THE. BRITISH DOUBT 

eC eo r Complete in 5 vols. with 2 Structural Plates, 41. Large . 


MONOGRAPHS FROM THE THIRD __ “tt with 180 Coloured Plates, Mi By OLIVER ONIONS, Author of ‘The Compleat 
tte SERIES OF THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE, | THE BUTTERFLIES OF EUROPE. De- | Bachelor,’ ‘The Odd Job Man.’ 63. 
otters bringing together in One Wrapper the Plates and the scribed and Figured by H. C. LANG, M.D. F.L.S. With 
° Structural and Historical Descriptions, illustrating 82 Coloured Plates, containing upwards of 900 Figures. —- 
aces on of the as Goneme, paid way be had sapeantely. 2 vols. 3l. 188. F 
rices from 1s. ; of Genera on application. 
aster MONOGRAPH OF THE MEMBRACIDZ. NEW NOVEL BY MISS R. MACAULAY. 
» D. 7 .B. G.C.S. RS. . i .E.S., a a r en ‘Suggestions 
EB MQOKER.OB.G.CSL PRS, dc, aarited by | Ese Mace of te ehapes and Colt ote ER. 


Membracidz in the Struggle for Existence,’ by EDWARD . ee 
- B. POULTON, D.Sc. M.A. F.B.S. Hope Professor of | By the Author of ‘The Furnace,’ ‘ Abbots Verney.” 
— HANDBOOK OF THE NEW ZEALAND Soclagy in the University of Oxford. peg oe inlvol. | 99, 6d. net. 

FLORA. A Systematic Description of the Native | 4to. ith 2 Structural and 60 Coloured Plates, cloth, 
Plants of New Zealand and the Chatham, Kermadec’s, gilt top, 67. 15s. 


Hing Auckiand’s: Campbells, and Macquarrie'sIslands. | mF HYMENOPTERA ACULEATA OF | HORACE A. VACHELL'S NEW NOVEL. 


wee | FLORA AUSTRALIENSIS: a Desorip-| Eas, cammes,m,g emcee iorerret | TAR TM PENDING 


Edition, with 51 Coloured Plates, 68s. 





tion of the Plants of the Australian Terri- 

ory. By GEORGE BENTHAM, F.R.S., assisted by | THE HEMIPTERA HETEROPTERA OF W 

FERDINAND MUELLER, F.R.S. 7 vols. 71. 48. the British Islands. By apn 45° SAUNDERS, S ORD. 
FLORA OF THE BRITISH WEST Edition, with 31 Coloured Plates, ase.” “8° | By the Author of ‘Brothers,’ ‘The Hill,’ ‘Her 

INDIA ISLANDS. By Dr. GRISEBACH, F.LS. | 47 HEMIPTERA HOMOPTERA OF |°™ ~ 6d. net. [Ready April 21. 


the British Islands. By JAMES EDWARDS, F.E.S. 


THE, NARCISSUS: its History and | Utcmuncsa = THE CITY OF 
Sulture, By F. W. BURBIDGE, F.LS. With a ies 
Kcientific Review of the entire Genus by J.G. BAKER, | FOREIGN FINCHES IN CAPTIVITY. 

-R.S. F.L.S. With 48 beautifully Coloured Plates. 30s. By ARTHUR G. BUTLER, Ph.D. F.L.S. F.Z.S. F.E.S. JERU SALE M. 
With 60 Plates beautifully Coloured by Hand. Royal 


MATERIALS FOR A FLORA OF THE 4to, cloth, 41. 148, 6d. By Col. C. R. CONDER, LL.D., Author of ‘ The 


MALAYA ‘4 ; on > 
MAPS DEON INSULA. By HN. RIDLEY, | ELEMENTS OF CONCHOLOGY: an In- | Rise of Man.’ With Maps, Diagrams, and Ilus- 





Complete in Three Parts. 30s. troduction to the Natural History of Shells and i > 8vi ady next week. 
CAT of the Animals which form thems. By LOVELL tcations. Demy Svo, 12. net. [Beaty sem 
ALOGUE OF THE PLANTS OF REEVE, F.L.S. 62 Coloured Plates. 2 vols. 21. 16s. In this volume Col. Conder treats the history of 


KUM | . i 
PORTIONS OF GARHWAL AND TIBET, CONCHOLOGIA ICONICA: or Figures Jerusalem for some 4,000 years, down to the 


By Lieut.-G i 7 ; and Descriptions of the Shells of Mollusks, with 3 : 
’ IF. DUTHIN se RICHARD STRACHEY and | Remarks on their Affinities Synonymy, and | present day. The work is founded on contem- 
TH ‘ Geographics wt B a win aot porary accounts, monuments, and results of ex- 
.L.8., anc . B.S » F.L.S. i tae . 4 . : 
fe HEPATICA OF , THE BRITISH Coloured Plates, Complete in 20 vols. 4to, half-calf, 1787. | cavations, including the most recent discoveries. 
British fj ow Age be vow ne ot ey A Detailed List of Monographs and Volumes It is popular in character, and will be fully illus- 
out it 228 Plates, 5/. 58, Plain ; 71. 10s, Coloured. may be had. trated, and it is hoped that it will be specially 


useful for visitors to the Holy City. 


on London: LOVELL REEVE & CO., Lumtep, Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and 
” Indian Governments, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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MR. JOHN LONG’S NEW BOOKS. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
BRITTANY TO WHITEHALL: Life of Louise Renée de Kéroualle, Duchess of Portsmouth, 


By Mrs. COLQUHOUN GRANT, Author of ‘ French Noblesse of the Eighteenth Century,’ ‘ Mother of Czars,’ ‘ Queen and Cardinal,’ ‘ Quaker and 
Courtier.’ With Photogravure Portrait and other rare Portraits and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [J wst oud. 


This is the life of Charles the Second’s famous mistress, Louise Renée de Kéroualle, whom he created Duchess of Portsmouth, and who has left a long 
line of descendants in England to the present day. She was not merely a beautiful woman, but was a distinct influence on the history of her time. She came 
from the Court of Versailles, to rule, for several years, that of Whitehall, and she swayed Charles to suit the plans of the astute Louis XIV. Illustrated 
Prospectus post free. 


THE MAGIC OF SPORT: Mainly Autobiographical, By Nar Goutp. With Photogravure 


Portrait and over 50 Illustrations of notable Sportsmen, Horses, and Places. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Just out, 


This is the autobiography of ‘‘ The Prince of Sporting Writers,” as Mr. Nat Gould has justly been called. The countless multitudes of readers who 
have followed him in the field of romance will now see something of the actual life, strenuous and brimful of happenings, of a man of letters who is alsog 
man of action. Mr. Nat Gould has written freely of all that he has seen, and about men, horses, and subjects from first-hand knowledge, and nothing 
from hearsay. Illustrated Prospectus post free. 


THE GILDED BEAUTIES OF THE SECOND EMPIRE. By Freperic Louize. English Version by 


BRYAN O'DONNELL. With 34 Portraits. Demy 8vo, price 15s. net. Illustrated Prospectus in preparation. 


THE REAL FRANCIS JOSEPH. The Private Life of the Emperor of Austria. By Henri pe Werypet, 


English Version by PHILIP W. SERGEANT. With numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo, price 15s. net. Illustrated Prospectus in preparation, 


THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE COURT OF SPAIN, 1802-1906, By Racwart Cnattice, Author 


of ‘ Vexed Questions,’ &c. Compiler of ‘Spanish Protestants in the Sixteenth Century,’ ‘Mystic Links of Life,’ &c., and collaborator in ‘ The 
Historian’s History of the World.’ Illustrations by JUAN COMBA, Artist by appointment to the Court of Spain. Demy 8vo, price lis, 
Illustrated Prospectus in preparation. 


JOHN LONG’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


MR. JOHN LONG would draw particular attention to the following brilliant array of New Novels. Several are already ina 
Second Edition, two in a Third Edition, and one in a Fifth Edition. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE. By Dorornea Gerarp, Author of ‘ Restitution,’ ‘ Itinerant Daughters,’ &c. 
NOBLESSE OBLIGE. By M. E. Francis (Mrs. Francis Blundell), Author of ‘ Hardy on the Hill,’ &c. 
THE GREATER POWER. By Harorp Binp1oss, Author of ‘ Alton of Somasco,’ ‘ Thrice Armed,’ &c. 
THE MEMBER FOR EASTERBY. By James Biytu, Author of ‘ Amazement,’ ‘ Rubina.’ 
HILARY THORNTON. By Hvpsert Wates, Author of ‘ Mr. and Mrs. Villiers,’ ‘Cynthia in the Wilderness,’ &c. 
A FORSAKEN GARDEN. By Jesste AinswortH Davis, Author of ‘When Half Gods Go.’ 
THE THRESHOLD. By WinerrivE TrarrorD-TaunTon, Author of ‘ Silent Dominion,’ &c. 
WHO SHALL HAVE HER? By Joun Cave, Author of ‘ The Wiles of a Wife.’ 
GOD’S GOOD WOMAN. By Exzanore S. Terry, Author of ‘The New Delilah.’ 
THE COMBAT. By Artuur CampsBeLL. (A New Author.) 
THE QUENCHLESS FLAME. By Vioter Tweepate, Author of ‘Mrs. Barrington’s Atonement,’ &c. 
THE FAULT. By C. T. Popmorg, Author of ‘ A Cynic’s Conscience,’ &c. 
LINKS IN THE CHAIN. By Heapon Hitt, Author of ‘ The Hidden Victim,’ &c. 
THE OTHER SARA. By Curtis Yorkz, Author of ‘Their Marriage,’ ‘ Only Betty,’ ‘The Girl and the Man,’ &c. 
THE THUNDER OF THE HOOFS. By Wii11Am Henry Lane. (A New Author.) 
THE WHIPS OF TIME. By AraseLta KenEALy, Author of ‘ An American Duchess,’ &c. 
LADY LETTY BRANDON. By Annie E. Hotpswortn, Author of ‘ Joanna Traill, Spinster,’ &c. 
HARRY OF ATHOL. By R. H. Forster, Author of ‘A Jacobite Admiral,’ &c. 
THE CASE OF SIR GEOFFREY. By Fiorence Wappen, Author of ‘A Devil’s Bargain,’ &c. 
THE TESTAMENT OF JUDAS. By Henry Byatt, Author of ‘ Land o’ Gold,’ &c. 
IDOLS OF FLESH. By Pavt Creswick, Author of ‘The Temple of Folly,’ &c. 
A SOUL’S AWAKENING. By W. Teicnmoutn Snore, Author of ‘ Egomet,’ ‘The Pest,’ &c. 
THE GIRL FROM GATFORD. By Otivia Ramsey, Author of ‘The Marriage of Lionel Glyde.’ 
FATALITY. By G. G. Cuarrerton, Author of ‘The Dictionary of Fools,’ &c. 
THE COURTSHIP OF SYBIL. By L. T. Meapz, Author of ‘ Little Josephine,’ &c. 
FLOWER OF THE WORLD. By Mrs. Henry Tippett. (A New Author.) 
THE WORLD, THE FLESH, AND THE CASINO. By Gerrrupe WarDeEN, Author of ‘ The Milljonaire and the Lady,’ &e. 











JOHN LONG, 12, 13, 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London. 
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